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well as their inside pass@hgers ; and the individuals"who 
sit apon the gunwale, with their legs hanging over the 
side, and their feet resting upon the spar which is lashed 
on to it for their especial convenience, effect, by the oc- 
cupation of this amphibious seat, the saving of ten paras 
upon a voyage of about four hours. 

The caiquejhes are, generally speaking, a very fine 
race of men. The Greeks are esteemed the best boat- 
men on the Bosphorus: but all the private caiques travel 
with a speed that it fatigues the eye to follow. Some of 
these men otter a disagreeable grunt as they pl their 
oars, which would induce a stranger to imagine that they 
suffered from the exertion; but the habit is induced by 
their having worked too hard in their youth, and thus 
injured their lungs—and it is considered so great an ob- 
jection to them, that no individual who retains caiquejhes 
in his pay will willingly hire a man labouring under this 
infirmity. 

But enough—or I shall be betrayed into really writing 
the chapter of which I dreamed in my delicious idleness, 
as the handsome caique of the bey shot along, while the 
dragoman named to us the owner of each painted palace 
near which we passed. What aconfusion of pashas and 
beys—of excellencies and effendis! It was impossible 
toerémember one half of them; and I have already dwelt 
so frequently upon the sea-washed palaces of the Bos- 
phorus, that, instead of repeating an admiration which 
rather grew upon me than became weakened by frequent 
indulgence—an admiration which it is impossible not to 
feel, and equally impossible to excite by mere descrip- 
tion—I will e’en run the caique beside the little pier 
near the imperial residence of Dolma Batche, and fol- 
low the steps of the dragoman to the hospitable home of 
his master, . 

Few things afforded us more gratification, during our 
residence in the East, than the manner in which Azme 
Bey spoke of, and felt towards, England. Sincerity is 
decidedly not a national characteristic of the Turks: but 
there are nevertheless many individuals among them who 
may fairly lay claim to this great social virtue; and I 
unhesitatingly rank Azme Bey as one of these. His 
gracious and grateful’memories of those who professed a 
friendship for him during his European sojourn—his 
eagerness to repay by every exertion in his power the 
attention which was shown to him; and his frank, unos- 
tentatious politeness, lent a charm to his manner, and a 
value to his kindness, which enhanced them tenfold: 
and I do not hesitate to affirm, that did all such of his 
countrymen as have resided in England feel and act to- 
wards the English as Azme Bey has done since his re- 
turn, the sentiments of the Turkish people would be 
greatly changed with regard to them, both individually 
and as a nation. 

We found the bey at the head of the stairs waiting to 
teceive us: and the first person whom I remarked in the 
saloon of the salemlick was M. Hassuna de Ghies, whom 
I had known'in London, and with whom I was delighted 
to renew my acquaintance. This talented and amiable 
man is now the editor of the Constantinopolitan Journal: 
and "his acquiréments and knowledge are justly appre- 
ciated by his imperial master—who, besides other marks 
of his favour, has, since his return from Europe, been 
pleased, as an especial token“of his regard, to change his 
name, which he considered to be too difficult of pro- 
nunciation, into Hussein Madzhar Effendi ;* an altera- 
tion by no be sgt to diminish its difficulty to 
European lips. He was seated on the divan, smoking 
his chibouk, which he relinquished on our entrance ; 
and, ere long, he was busily engaged in conversing with 
toy father in English—while I was undergoing the cere- 
mony of presentation to a Greek lady, who, with a deli- 
eacy which did him honour, Azme Bey had invited, in 
order to relieve me from the restraint and désagrément of 


finding myself the female of the . 

T mention the cvedlaabed in order siete to those 
—— ’ 

* It is not without pain that I have, on passing my 
work through the press, to record the death of this amia- 
tile and gifted man. He perished by plague a few weeks 
subsequently to our departure for England. 
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who are inclined to treat the Turks as barbarians, and to 
speak of them as such, that there are many among them 
who may be both wronged and wounded by such an 
opinion, and who are capable of convincing them by 
their actions that it is unfounded. The Turks require 
only time, example, and a perfect confidence in their 
European allies, to become a polished as well as a civil- 
iesd nation: they possess all the elements of civilisation, 
but they are flung back by events—they are blinded by 
subtlety—they are hoodwinked by deception. Were 
they suffered to act upon their own untrammeled impres- 
sions, they would not long remain even in their present 
state of partial inertness: but Turkey is now in the po- 
sition of a child, to whom its nurse, in order to cajole it 
into quiet, presents a mirror, which, viewed in one di- 
rection, widens the object that it reflects; and it has 
been taught that this magnified mass represents its own 
strength and beauty—and when it has been suffered to 
sate itself with the false image that has thus been placed 
before it, the glass is reversed by its wily mentor, and 
the shrunken, wasted, and almost shapeless thing that 
succeeds is made an object of wonder and of pity, as the 
narrow and despicable policy which would fain persuade 
the Turks that they have need of counsel and of help. 
The more enlightened among them do not believe this— 
they are even convinced to the contrary: but the argu- 
ment produces its effect upon the mass, and the arm of | 
power is weakened and paralysed by the weight of public 
opinion. 

Turkey is like a stately forest tree which has been 
cankered at the core, but which has shot forth young and 
vigorous branches after it had been condemned as on the | 
eve of perishing. A weighty pressure has fallen upon | 
the fresh green shoots; but let it only be removed, and | 
once more the branches will stretch broadly and boldly 
forth, and cast their long shadows far across the earth. 

Sultan Mahmoud would fain be the regenerator of his 





more powerful, and, above all, more subtle than himself. 
The Turks are bad politicians: they do not hold the keys 
of their own citadel; and their game is overlooked on 
all sides. Had they sincere assistance, all Europe would 
soon be convinced of that to which she now appears | 
blind—the great moral power of the Turkish people, and 
the incalculable advantages of their alliance. 

I scarcely know bow I have suffered myself to be de- | 
luded into this digression ; and my only apology for its 
induigence is the earnest interest which I have learnt to 
feel in the existence of a great and magnificent empire, 
bowed beneath the smiling sophistries of its most dan- | 
gerous enemy. 

The shady saloon of Azme Bey, with its many win- 
dows, all opening upon a delicious garden overhung with 
fruit trees, and forming a leafy screen, amid which we 
caught here and there a blue bright glimpse of the Bos- 
phorus, was half filled with guests, to whom we were 
presented with the ease and politeness of intuitive good 
breeding; and in a few minutes we were all engaged in 
an animated conversation, or rather set of conversations. 
The Greek lady was discussing the merits of the divan, 
in Italian, with a gentleman near her; M. de Ghies was 
‘still talking English with my father; and the bey and 
myself were busy with Von Hammer's work on the 
East, and communicating our opinions in French: nor | 
was this all—for a party of the guests were murmuring | 
out their soft, harmonious Turkish at the other extremity 
of the apartnient ; while the voices of the Arabs in the | 
Outer room came to us at intervals, as they passed and 
repassed the door of the saloon in which we sat. 

* The arnouncement of a new visiter at length sum- | 
moned the bey from the room: and he shortly afterwards | 
returned, and presented tome Arif Bey, the paymaster | 
general of the imperial forces, who had done me the | 

jour to desire my acquaintance; and, hearing that I | 
was the guest of his friend, had taken this opportunity 
of making it. He was rather a heavy-looking young | 
man, @f about seven and twerfty, with very small black | 
eyes, as round and bright as jet beads, an extremely pale 
complexion—and who, as he did not speak a word of | 
French, kept the dragoman in constant and frequently | 





very unprofitable employment, in translanting nearly 
every sentence I uttered. He was very carefully dressed ; 
and, in addition to the gold sword-belt about his waist, 
he wore white gloves and a black silk stock—articles of 
apparel which are generally dispensed with altogether by 
the Turks, He had just commenced studying French, 
under the auspices of Azme Bey ; and, meanwhile, he 
smoked with a perseverance which was perfectly amus- 
ing. The sultan has lately done him the honour of 
selecting a wife for him—a boon which he, of course, re- 
ceived with all becoming gratitude at the imperial hand ; 
and he is now building a very handsome residence on 
the border of the Bosphorus, near the palace of Be- 
shik-tash. 

The dinner was served in the European style, and the 
table was remarkably well appointed. French wines 
were in abundance, and champagne and Edinburgh ale 
were not wanting: but the dessert was the charm of the 
repast. The fruit of Constantinople has a perfume that 
I never met with elsewhere; and, did the natives suffer it 
to ripen fully, which from their excessive fondness for it 
they very rarely do, much of it would probably be un- 
rivaled for the delicacy of its flavour. Pyramids of this 
delicious fruit occupied the angles of the table, the most 
delicate pastry was ranged beside it, and the centre was 


| occupied by a castellated tower, formed of sweetmeats, 


and surmounted, by the British and Ottoman banners 
linked together. From this dish alone the bey declined 


| to serve his guests, lest he should disturb the union of 


the two flags, even symbolically; and many gracious 
things were said on the subject both by himself and his 
friends: nor had he neglected to turn the banner of the 
Crescent towards the head of the table, at which he had 
requested me to preside—while the union jack of Eng- 
land floated over his own plate. 

When we withdrew from table, I went, accompanied 
by the Greek lady whom I have already named, to pay a 
visit to the harem of the bey. A door opened from the 
hall of the salemliek into a second, or inner garden, to 
which we descended by a flight of steps; and after 
having traversed a covered walk, we found ourselves at 
the entrance of the harem, where a black slave, with ex- 
tremely long hair, plaited in numerous braids which were 
looped about her shoulders, preceded us to the gallery 
opening into the women’s apartments—but, ere we had 
ascended the whole stair, we were met by the young wife 
of the bey, who, taking my hand with the sweetest smile 
in the world, led me forward to her cool, pretty, English- 
looking parlour, where I found myself in the midst of 
chairs, sofas, and tables; and opposite to one of the love- 
liest women whom I bad seen in the country. 

The bey followed us in the space of a few moments, 
and I could not refrain from expressing to him my ad- 
miration of his wife. - She scarcely looked like an oriental 
woman—for herlarge black eyes, in lieu of the sleepy, 
dream-like expression so general in the East, were full of 
brightness and intelligence ; and her dark hair, instead 
of being concealed beneath the painted handkerchief, or 
cut straight across her forehead, hung in graceful curls 
about her fair young brow, which was as pure and smooth 
as marble. 

She was just eighteen, and neither dye nor paint had 
ever sullied the purity of her complexion—while the 
faint tinge of red that relieved the snowy whiteness of 
her cheek, looked as though it nestled there almost un- 
consciously ; and at times, as she conversed, it deepened 
into a blush that heightened the effect of her glowing 
beauty. Her dress, although of Turkish form, was partly 
of European arrangement: her purple silk vest was 
folded closely about her waist, and met beneath her long 
and graceful throat—her figure was beautiful; an the 
little foot that peeped out from under the black satin 
pantaloon, was covered by a stocking of snowy white. 
Her antery was of English bombazine, sprinkled. with 
coloured flowers: she wore no henna on her hands; and 
when she had fastened the carnations which I presented 
to her, among her rich, dark hair, she was the very crea- 
ture who would have inspired the gifted pencil of Pick- 
ersgill—so fair, so young, so exquisitely graceful, and eo 
beautifully oriental. 
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I Jearnt without surprise that she belonged to one of 
the first families in Constantinople, and that she had re- 
ceived (for a Turkish female) an excellent education. 
She looked it all: and the books that were strown about 
her apartment, and the little inkstand that stood upon 
the table beside the chair on which she sat, appeared by 
no means displaced, even although I saw them in a Turk- 
ish harem. 

The party was shortly augmented by the entrance of 
the bey’s mother, who led by the hand a sweet little girl 
of ten or eleven years of age, his daughter by a former 
marriage, whose mother died previously to his residence 
in England; and they were followed by his aunt and 
his young sister, a child of about the same age as his 
own. 

I lingered for upwards of two hours in the harem, 
where coffee was served by the fair wife of the bey, with 
a smiling graciousness that convinced me of my wel- 
come ; and when, on my departure, she accompanied me 
to the foot of the stairs, and assured me, according to 
the oriental custom, that the house and all that it con- 
tained were at my disposal, she coupled the ceremony 
with a request that 1 would come and see her again— 
and so earnestly was it expressed, that I did not hesitate 
to assure her of the pleasure which I should derive from 
a repetition of my visit. 

How I longed to take her by the hand, and lead her 
forth from her pretty prison, to “ witch the world” with 
her young beauty—but alas! the door of the salemliek 
closed behind me; and as the bey came forward to con- 
duct me into the saloon where my father was waiting for 
me to take our leave, I lost sight of the fair and graceful 
Azime Hanoum. 








——— 
CHAPTER XLIL 

The Bosphorus in summer—The Tower of Galata— Mosque of 
Topp-hanne—Summer palace of the grand vizier—Serai of the 
Princess Salilie—Serais and salemlieks— Palace of Azme Sul- 
tane—Turkish music—Token flowers—Palace of the Princess 
Mihirmah—The Hill of the Thousand Nightingales—Turkish, 
Greek, and Armenian houses—Cleanliness of the Orientals— 
The Armenians—Cemetery of Israi—The Castle of Europe 
Mahomed and the Greeks—Village of Mirgheum—The Haunt- 
ed Chapel of St. Nicholas—Palace of i’rince Calimachi— 
Imperial jealousy—Death of Calimachi—The Bosphorus by 
moonligbt—Love of the Orientals for flowers—Depth of the 
channe!—An imperial brig—Turkish justice— Fortunes of the 


Turkish fleet—Sudden transitions—Influence of Russian so- 
phistry —The sultan’s physicians—Naval appointments—Rigid 


discipline—The penalty of disobedience—The death-banguet— 
Tahir Pasha~Radical remedy—Vice of the Turkish system of 
government—Unkair Skelessi—A mill and a manufactory— 
Pic-nies—Arabian eneampment—Bedouin beauty—Poetical 


Locality. 


Nothing can be richer or more various than the shores 
of the Bosphorus on a sunshiny day in summer; and 
many a delightful hour have I spent, in company with 
my father, in the contemplation of the glorious succession 
of pictures which they offer to the lover of the beautiful 
in nature. One delicious morning, when not a flitting 
cloud marred the clear lustre of the sky, when a gentle 
breeze murmured over the ripple, and the song of the 
birds swelled cheerily upon the wind, we resolved to en- 
joy them to their fullest extent ; and, as our caique darted 
along the European coast, a thousand interesting objects 
presented themselves. 

The tower of Galata, rife with memories of the days 
when the dreaded janissaries ruled the destinies of the 
empire, crowned the height, which, clothed with houses 
and with verdure, swept downward to the port. The 
spiral minarets of the imperial mosque of Topp-hanne 
were flaunting their golden glories in the light; the sounds 
of busy life were on the wind ; and the port once passed, 
the wide artillery-ground and the stately barrack were 
succeeded by the summer palace of the grand vizier, 
standing proudly against the current, as though, like the 
emperor of old, it dared the wave to overwhelm it, The 
wide sweep of hilly country, gradually closing, and be- 
coming more lofty im the rear of the buildings that fringe 
the stream, was clothed with ‘trees of every tint—from 
among which the many-coloured houses peeped forth in 
the most picturesque irregularity. Here and there a 
gleaming minaret shot upwards into the clear heaven 
from amid a cluster of plum-coloared judas trees laden 
with blossom, or a clump of limes filling the air. with 
perfume ; and leaving the dark spiral cypresses far be- 

. 
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neath it—as the spirit, soaring above the earth, outtravels 
the gloom and care from which it frees itself. 

What a line of palaces stretched along the coast! 
And what a wilderness of gardens, climbing the steeps 
behind them, made the back-ground of the picture no 
inapt representation of fairy-land; while at intervals a 
little bay formed a delicious nook occupied by country- 
houses, and terraced coffee-shops, where the luxurious 
Osmanli smoked his pipe, and inhaled his tiny cup of 
mocha, amid sights and sounds to which the world can 
| probably produce no parallel. 

The stately serail of the Princess Salihe, and the 

modest palace of her Jess high-born husband, which is 
attached like an exerescence to the far-spreading editice 
occupied by the harem of his imperial partner, stands 
upon a spot where the stream widens, as if to reflect 
more perfectly the golden shores that hem it in. 
* There is something amusing enough to a foreigner 
in the one-sided dwellings of the sultan’s sons-in-law. 
Without the palace as well as within, they are constantly 
reminded of the superiority of their imperial spouses. 
As they glide along in their gilded caiques, they pass 
the harem, with its tall doors of bronze, and golden lat- 
lices—its far-stretching terraces, and guarded avenues ; 
and they arrive before the small landing-place which 
gives ingress to their oWn diminutive salemliek, with 
its single entrance, and its window draperies of white 
cotton. 

You cannot pass the palace of Azme Sultane, the elder 
sister of the sultan, without being saluted by the sounds 
of music. The ladies of her farem are many of them 
consummate musicians, according to Turkish ideas of 
harmony; and the tinkle of the zebec, the long notes: 
of the violin, the ringing rattle of the tambourine, and a 
chorus of female voices, are so constantly sweeping ever 
the water through the closedslattices, that your boatmen 
universally slack their pace a8 they reach the serail. Ori- 
ental music requires distance to mellow it: and when it 
floats along the water, as though it rose from the ocean 
caves; and you suffer your imagination to dwell upon 
the white arms which are tossed in air as the silver 
wheels of the elastic tambourine ring out; and the deli- 
| cate fingers that press the strings, and the rich red lips 
| and large dark eyes that lend new grace to the wild and 
| bounding melodies of the country—you are almost ready 

to fancy for the moment, that Apollo must have first 
| swept his lyre in a Turkish harem. 
| While you look fixedly towards the lattices, as though 

to search for the embodiment of your romantic fancies, 
| you may discover proofs that the community is not one 
| vowed to the rosary, though it may wear the veil. Here 
| it is an orange attached by a lock of hair to the outer 
| frame of the small centre window of the trellice-work ; 
| there it is a marigold suspended by a red ribbon; while, 

partially concealed, and twined amid the minute squares 
| of the jealous screen, you may perhaps discover a small 
| cluster of roses, 

This is the very land of practical romance! 

An arrow’s flight beyond the palace of the elder sul- 

tana, stands that of the imperial bride of Said Pasha; a 
long, irregular, rose-coloured pile, pleasantly situated at 
| the mouth of a lovely bay, whose shores are bright with 
groves and many-tinted villas; while in the distance, 
where the channel again narrows, the castles of Europe 
and Asia may be seen looming out against the pure blue 
of the sky. We loitered at this sweet spot for a brief 
space, and then, darting once more forward, soon arrived 
under the “ Hill of the Thousand Nightingales.” “Right- 
ly is it named, for the mid-day air was vocal with their 
melody, and the dense foliage of the forest trees quivered 
with their song; while, as the melancholy music came to 
us along the water, its sadness was deepened by the aspect 
of a few seattered tombs gleaming out amid rank un- 
derwood. The variety of timber which clothed the émi- 
mence formed such varying shades of green; from the 
bright soft tint of the water- willow, whose flexile branches 
swayed in the breeze like silken strea , to the tall, 
dark, silent cypresses, that it was astudy for a landscape 
painter. 

Beyond this lovely hill, the shore is edged with Greek, 
Armenian, and Turkish houses; and here commences 
the moral interst of the locality. The dwellings of the 
raiahs are, when of any extent, almost universally paint- 
ed of two different colours on the outside, in order to 
give them the appearance of separate tenements, and 
thus deceive the passers-by ; while those of the Turks 














themselves are perfectly illustrative of the momentary 
condition of their owners. 

The Osmanli is the creature of the present; he*never 
falls back upon the past; he has no glorious memories to 
wile him from himself; every page of his history is 
shadowed over by some gloomy recollection—nor dare 
he dwell upon the future, for he is the subject of a des- 
potic government: the proud pasha of to-day may be 
headless, or at best houseless, to-morrow; and hence, 
the premature decay of three fourths of the Turkish 
dwellings. 

When an individual becomes possessed of power, he 
buys or builds a residence suited to his brightened for- 
tunes: he lavishes his revenue—why should he hoard it? 
it can only excite the cupidity of the sultan, and accele- 
rate his disgrace ; or awaken the jealousy of his rivals, 
and insure his ruin. He makes his house gay without, 
and convenient within; but all its accessories are ephe- 
meral—the paint which he spreads over the surface re- 
mains fresh for a year, and that suflices-him. Perchance 
it may outlast his favour; should it not do so, it is no 
unpleasant task to renew it; and if it should, he contents 
himself with the weather-stained walls of a more golden 
season. Once in disgrace, he repairs only just sufficiently 
to defy the weather, and troubles himself no further, 
And thus, after you have been a few months in the 
country, and have studied in some degree the nature and 
habits of the people, you may give a shrewd guess as 
you ride along, at the past and present position of the 
owner of every edifice that fringes the Bosphorus. 

The courtier has raised a pile which looks as though 
it had been finished only yesterday; the walls are so 
bright, and the lattices are so perfect—the blue ripple 
chafes against the marble steps that lead to the columned 
portico; and the feathery acacias nestle among their 
blossoming boughs, gilded kiosks, and lordly terraces. 

The slighted favourite has still servants lounging about 
his door, and a stately landing-place beside which his 
caique ces on the wave; but a shade has past over 
the picture: the summé@r sun and the winter wind have 
deadened the bright blue or the soft olive of the edifice, 
and here and there a slender bar is .rent away from the 
discoloured lattices. The fair forest trees still wave along 
the covered terrace, but the steps are grass-grown, and 
the flower-vases are overthrown—they might be replac- 
ed; but it is better policy to let them suffer with their 
master, 

The dwelling of the exile is still more distinguishable. 
The shutters are hanging loose, and beating in the wind; 
the broken casements no longer exclude the weather; 
the lattices are wrenched away ; the terrace-wall is falling 
inch by inch into the wave; the rank grass is forcing its 
way through the crevices of the marbled floor; the, gar- 
den kiosks are roofless; and the green fresh boughs are 
flaunting in the sunshine, mocking the desolation which 
they dominate. ‘ 

Fathers do not, in Turkey, build, or plant, or pur- 
chase for their sons—their fathers did it not for them— 
it would entail the probable loss of both principal and in- 
terest. 

The Armenian houses are peculiarly remarkable for 
their cleanliness. All the inhabitants of Constantinople 
in decent circumstances are scrupulously nice on this 
point, but the Armenians exceed all others: every respect- 
able dwelling being scoured throughout once a week 
with soap and water. I bave already, in speaking of 
this people, alluded to their utter defijciency in senti- 
ment and ambition: their lives are frittered away im in- 
consequent details ; and hence the attention and interest 
are bestowed on comparatively insignificant objects, 
which render them remarkable to strangers. . 

Another striking object on the coast is the romantic 
and beautiful little cemetry of Isati, situated immediately 
beneath the Castle of Europe, by which it is dominated 
as by the eagle-eyrie of some feudal baron. Rocks, 

ely flung together, and in their perpendicular ,ascent 
impervious to vegetation, sustain the foundatiyns of the 
fortress; while around and among them snatches of 
kindlier earth are covered with dense rich underwood, 
from amid which tall graceful trees spring up, and over- 
shadow the gilded marble of many a columned grave- 
stone. “ ‘ 

The Castle of Europe, standing immiediately opposite 
to. the valley occupied by the castle on the other coast, 
is built after a Singular fancy. Tradition tells that Ma- 
homed, from his Asiatic mountains, contemplated with 
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envy the lovely shores of Europe; and that, unable to 
restrain his desire of possessing at least a speck of the 
fair landscape, he entreated permission of the Greeks to 
be allowed to build a small fortress as a landing-place, 
on their territory. The favour was granted, the mate- 
rials collected, and the present Castle of Europe completed 
in six days; the ground-plan forming the characiers of 
the prophet’s name. 

Near the edge of the channel, a small arched door is 
poiated out to the curious, whence the janissaries who 
had become obnoxious to the reigning sultan, and whose 
especial prison it was, were ejected from the fortress after 
they had been bow-strung, in order to be flung into the 
Bosphorus; while, at the instant that the waters closed 
over them, a gun was fired from one of the towers, to in- 
timate to the imperial despot that justice had been done 
on his enemies. 

This castle, like the fortresses of the Dardanelles, has 
been suffered to fall into partial decay, but an order was 
lately issued for their simultaneous restoration, and 
workmen are now busily employed in repairing the 
united ravages of time and neglect. 

The little village of Mirgheun, about a mile higher up 
the channel, is one of the prettiest things on the Bospho- 
rus. A long street, terminating at the water’s edge, 
stretches far into the distance, its centre being occupied 
by a Moorish fountain of white marble, overshadowed by 
limes and acacias, beneath which are coflee terraces, 
constantly thronged with Turks, sitting gravely in groups 
upon low stools not more than half a foot from the 
ground, and occupied with their chibouks and mocha. 

A short distance beyond Mirgheun the channel widens 
into a little bay, one of whose extremities is occupied by 
a ruined house, standing in the midst of a garden. This 
house, which was formerly a chapel dedicated to St. 
Nicholas, is now the property of a Turk, but is neyer 
inhabited in consequence of a superstition so wild, and 
withal so fully credited by both Greeks and Mussulmans, 
that I must not pass it by unnoticed, 

The chapel was desecrated during the Greek revolu- 
tion; and taken possession of, under the imperial sanc- 
tion, by a T'urk, who, hurling the effigy of the saint from 
the niche above the altar, converted the holy shrine into 
a dwelling-place for himself and his family; but on the 
very night on which he removed thither he was destined 
to pay the price of his sacrilege, for he was found in the 
morning dead in his bed; an event which so appalled his 
relatives that they immediately disposed of the house to 
a neighbour, whose only child fell a victim, in the same 
Inysterious manner, to the vengeance of the outraged 
saint—a third purchaser lost his wife by the like means ; 
and the spot became from that day the dread and horror 
of every true believer; while it is an extraordinary fact 
that its infidel owner sent for a Greek papas to exorcise 
the evil spirit, or to conciliate the saint; and that a solemn 
sprinkling of holy water and chanting of hymns took 
place ; but it is impossible to say with what success, as 
no tenant has subsequently been found for the dwelling, 
which is rapidly crumbling to decay. 

As you approach Therapia, you eome upon a long 
stretch of wall, pierced in one regular line with small 
square windows, and looking exactly like an ill-kept 
manufactory; while the fine stone terrace that runs 
along its whole fagade, and the thickly planted shrubbe- 
ries which clothe the hill behind it, have something. so 
lordly and imposing in their aspect, that your attention is 
irresistibly attracted, and your curiosity awakened. 
Should your caiquejhes be Greeks, they will scarcely an- 
swer your enquiry without muttering an imprecation 
through their clenched teeth. It is the sorry remain of 
the palace of Prince Calimachi, seized by the sultan in a 
fit of despotic jealousy, and converted into a stable for 
the imperial stud, but so entirely disproportioned to its 
new office as to be perfectly useless—the extent being 
immense, and the number of the sultan’s horses extreme- 
ly limited ; it has consequently been abandoned to pre- 
mature decay, and a noble object is thus blotted from the 
landscape, and degraded into a deformity, 

The son of the prince was dragoman to the Porte when 
the seizure was made; but being a Greek, his court in- 
terest availed him nothing; his ideas were too magnifi- 
cent, and he paid the forfeit of his luxury. 

But the misfortunes of Prince Calimachi did not end 
here. Exiled to Broussa, he endeavoared in the bosom 
of his family to iose the memory of his departed splen- 





dour; when he was one day invited to the palace of the 
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pasha to encounter him at chess, of which game both 
were passionately fond. Calimachi accepted the defiance 
with alacrity, for he knew not how dearly he was to pay | 
the gratification. While he was deliberating on a move, 
the pasha waved his hand, and in an instant the fatal 
cord was about the throat of his victim. The bereaved 
wife was next summoned; and though the dark ring of 
extravasated blood betrayed the deed which had been 
done, she was told that the prince had expired from an 
attack of paralysis; nor did she dare to gainsay the false- 
hood ; and thus she bore away the body of her murdered 
husband in the silence of despair. 

The sultan has a kiosk on the one hand, and a sum- 
mer palace on the other, of this melancholy memorial of 
despotic power ; but I was in no mood to admire either 
with such an object before me. 

To be seen in all its beauty, the Bosphorus should be 
looked upon by moonlight. Then it is that the occu- 
pants of the spacious mansions which are mirrored in its 
waters enjoy to the fullest perfection the magnificence 
of the scene around them. The glare of noonday reveals 
too broadly the features of the locality ; while the deep, 
blue, star-studded sky, the pure moonlight, and the holy 
quiet of the evening, lend to it, on the contrary, a mys- 
terious indistinctness which doubles its attraction. The 
inhabitants of the capital are conscious of this fact; and 
during the summer months, when they occupy their ma- 





rine mansions, one of their greatest recreations is to seat 
themselves upon the seaward terraces, to watch the | 
sparkling of the ripple, and to listen to theevening hymn | 
of the seamen on board the Greek and Italian vessels ; 
amused at intervals by a huge shoal of porpoises rolling | 
past, gamboling in the moonlight, and plunging amid } 
the waves with a sound like thunder: while afar off are | 
the dark mountains of Asia casting their long dusky | 
shadows far across the water, and the quivering summits 
of the tall trees on the edge of the channel sparkling like | 
silver, and lending the last touch of loveliness to a land- | 
scape perhaps unparalleled in the world. 

Shakspeare must have had a vision of the Bosphorus, | 
when he wrote the garden scene in Romeo and Juliet! | 

All the Orientals idolise flowers. Every good house | 
upon the border of the channel has a parterre, terraced | 
off from the sea, of which you obtain glimpses through | 
the latticed windows; and where the rose trees are train- 
ed into a thousand shapes of beauty—sometimes a line | 
of arches rises all bloom and freshness above a favourite | 
walk—sometimes the plants are stretched round vases of 
red clay of the most classical formation, of which they 
preserve the shape—ranges of carnations, clumps of aca- 
cias, and bouquets of seringa, are common; and the effect 
of these fair flowers, half shielded from observation, and 
overhung with forest trees, which are in profusion in 
every garden, is extremely agreeable. 

Another peculiarity of the Bosphorus is the great depth 
of the water to the very edges of the channel. The ter- 
races that hem it in are frequently injured by their con- | 
tact with the shipping which, in a sudden lull of wind, | 
or by some inadvertence on the part of the helmsman, 
“run foul” (to use a nautical expression) of the shore ; | 
nor is it the terraces alone that suffer, for the houses | 
whose upper stories project over the stream, which is | 
almost universally the case where they are of any extent, 
are constantly sustaining injury from the same cause. 

We had occupied our summer residence only two days, 
when an imperial brig in the Turkish service, in at- 
tempting a tack, thrust its bowsprit through the centre 
window of the magnificent saloon of an Armenian banker, 
with whose family we were acquainted. The master 
of the house, exasperated at the evident carelessness in 
which the accident had originated, rushed out upon the | 
terrace to’ remonstrate, but his remonstrances were un- 
heeded ; and he had scarcely re-entered the house when 
the Turkish captain, who was intoxicated, landed, and 
without ceremony passed into the outer court, accompa- | 
nied by some of his crew ; and, seizing the brother of the 
gentleman, and several of his servants, gave them a se- 
vere beating, and then quietly returned on board. The 
vessel was extricated after a time, carrying away with it 
nearly the whole front of the saloon, and a large portion 
of the roof; after which the gallant commander again en- 
tered the house, and insisted wpon conveying its master 
to Constantinople, there to expiate the sin of insolence 
to a Turkish officer. The saraf, however, having busi- 
ness in the city, had already departed, and consequently 
escaped the inconvenience and insult destined for him. 

















Were I the admiral of a fleet charged with the conquest 
of a channel like that of the Bosphorus, I would em- 
ploy none but Turkish sailors, who are never so much at 
home as when aground, or hung on to some building; 
they would literally carry the thing by assault. Their 
mighty ships of war do as they like, for they are con- 
stantly “ touching,” when they are supposed to be cruis~ 
ing; and “aground” when the authorities at home be- 
lieve them to be at sea. 

Where did you meet the admiral’s schooner as you 
came from Malta? On shore off Tenedos. Where did 
you speak the frigate on your way here? Aground at 
Gallipoli. These were the answers to two questions put 
by myself; and had I ventured twenty more I should 
probably have received similar replies. 

Englishmen will probably, at the first glance, wonder 
why it should be thus; but it would be greate: subject for 
astonishment were it otherwise. When a field marshal, 
by kissing the sublime toe, is translated at once into a 
lord high admiral; and the colonel of a cavalry regiment 
becomes by an equally simple process a manufacturer of 
macaroni; and when each is called upon to teach that 
which he never learnt, and to command ere he has been 
taught how to obey ; the effects of the system may be 
readily foreseen. Nevertheless, were the Turks per- 
mitted to employ even subordinate European officers in 
their army and navy, much of the evil might be obviated. 
But Russia is opposed to a measure which. would give 
them a correct idea of their own physical strength—by 
weakening the morale, she enervates the whole system ; 
while, by her happy art of consopiation, and her finished 
tact at glossing over eflects, and: inventing causes, she 
has taught them to believe themselves independent of 
extraneous aid, Heaven-inspired, and all-sufficient. 

It signifies not how irrelevant the’duties of any situa- 
tion may be to his previous habits and talent, no Turk 
would hesitate to accept it on that account, should the 
occasion of self-aggrandisement present itself; and he 
has two satisfactory reasons for acting thus—he must at 
least be as capable of fulfilling them as his predecessor; 
who was equally ill-fitted for the trust—and, should he 
refuse one good offer, he would probably never have a 
second. Thus reason the Osmanlis, and upon this con- 
viction they act. Nor is Sultan Mahmoud one ‘whit 
more difficult or quick-sighted on this point than his sub- 
jects; or more scrupulous as to the efficiency of those to 
whom he gives important appointments, than they are in 
accepting them; and a ludicrous example of this uncal- 
culating facility occurred very lately, so perfectly in point 
that I cannot forbear to mention it. 

His highness had a favourite physician, to whom he 
had entrusted the superintendence of a public establish- 
ment, and who died suddenly at Scutari. When in- 
formed of his death, the sultan was visibly affected: and 
in the first moment of regret he enquired anxiously if 
the deceased had left any family. He was answered that 
he had an only son, a clerk in the Greek chancellery, 
whose situation was far from a lucrative one; and he 
immediately desired that the youth, who had not yet at- 
tained his twentieth year, should be appointed on the in- 
stant to his father’s vacancy, and receive the same salary 
which had been enjoyed by his parent. He was obeyed; 
and the spruce clerk at once became metamorphosed into 


| the solemn physician, or something as near it as he could 


accomplish. 

By an arrangement not altogether so satisfactory, sur- 
geons are supplied to the ships of war. When a medi- 
cal man is required on board some vessel of the line, in- 
dividuals appointed for the purpose walk into the first 
chemist’s shop they may happen to ‘pass, seize the mas- 
ter, carry him off, hurry him first into a caique, and 
thence to the ship; appoint him surgeon, enter him on 
the books, acquaint him with the amount of his pay ; 
and, should he venture to remonstrate, give him a sound 
flogging. 

Nor are “the powers that be” at all more particular 
in their bearing towards the officers of the ships, whom 
they flog, (the captains inclusive) whenever they chance 
to consider the operation desirable. On a late occasion, 
two of the frigates ran foul of each other in the channel, 
upon which Tahir Pasha, the high‘admiral, bestowed the 
bastinado so unsparingly upon their commanders, that 
the blood penetrated their garments ; and they were sub- 
sequently flung into some den in the hold, and there left 
during three days, ‘not‘only’ without attendance, but lite- 
rally without food ! ay 
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It may be asked, what punishment can be inflicted on 
the crews, if such unceremonious measures are pursued 
with the officers? and as one fact is better than a score 
of assertions, I will reply by relating another very recent 
occurrence, described to me by a Greek gentleman who 
was present during the whole transaction. The captain 
pasha had a party of friends to dine with him on board 
his ship, who were about to seat themselves at table, 
when it was reported to him that one of the crew, in de- 
fiance of the order which forbade any individual to go on 
shore, had surreptitiously left the vessel. 

« Let me know when he returns on board ;” was the 
cold and careless rejoinder of the high admiral, who had 
scarcely uttered the words, when the reappearance of 
the delinquent was announced, after an absence of about 
ten minutes. He was ordered below to account for his 
conduct to the pasha, whose very name is a terror to the 
whole fleet, when he stated that the following day being 
Friday (the Turkish sabbath), he had ventured on shore 
to procure some clean linen, fearing the anger of the 
admiral should he appear dirty. 

“And was it for this trifle that you disobeyed my 
orders?” asked the pasha; “I must take measures to 
prevent any future instance of the same misconduct—” 
and grasping an iron bar that served to secure one of the 
cabin windows, and which stood near him—without the 
pause of a moment—surrounded by his guests—standing 
beside a table spread for a banquet and with his victim 
crouching at his feet—he struck the quailing wretch 
upon the head, and murdered him with a blow. The 
body fell heavily on the earth in the death-spasm ; and 
the ‘admiral, addressing himself to an attendant, quietly 
ordered that the corpse should be removed, and the din- 
ner served: but several of the party declined remaining 
after what they had witnessed, declaring their inability 
to partake of food at such a moment; these were, of 
course, Turks; for the Greek guests, although equally 
disgusted ard heart sick, were not at liberty to withdraw 
without danger ; and the dead man was borne away, and 
the living feasted, with his death-groan still ringing in 
their ears, and his last fierce agony yet grappling at their 
hearts! 

Tahir Pasha is ~ perfect embodiment of the vulgar 
idea of Turkish chgracter which was so lately prevalent 
in Europe. He is the slave of his passions, and ap- 
parently without human affections or human sympathies. 
He lost his only gon by his own violence, having beaten 
him so severely for quitting the house without his per- 
mission, that the unbappy young man died a day or two 
subsequently, in consequence of the injuries which he 
had sustained; and, instead of profiting by this awful 
occurrence, he afterwards murdered a nephew in the 
same manner. 

And yet I have heard men, carried away by party 
spirit, and hoodwinked by prejudice, maintain that this 
fiend in human shape was not cruel; and bolster their 
opinions with a sophistry that made me shudder. 

I enquired of an attaché of the Porte whether the 
sultan was aware of the waste of life in his fleet, where 
a week seldom passes in which some fuckless wretch 
does not fall a victim to the wrath of the high admiral ; 
and the coolness of the answer was inimitable: “ What 
has his highness to do with it?” “How!” I rejoined 
in my turn, “are they not his subjects?” “Of course ; 
but Tahir Pasha commands the fleet ; and, while he does 
so, he has a right to enforce its discipline as he thinks 
best. Why should the sultan interfere?” “ But such 
wholesale cruelty is so revolting.” “Perhaps so; yet 
how can it be remedied?” “ Were I the sultan,” I an. 
swered unhesitatingly, “I would decapitate the high ad- 
miral; it would be a saving of human blood.” The 
Turk laughed at my earnestness as he replied; “ Ma- 
shallah ! you have hit upon a radical remedy. But how 
would you secure the fleet against a second Tahir 
Pasha ?” 

He was right. The evil exists rather in the system 
than in the individual ; but it is, nevertheless, a blessing 
for Turkey, that the equal of her high admiral, for ruth- 
lessness and cruelty, is probably not to be found in the 
country. And yet, to look at him, you would imagine 
that no thought of violence, no impulse of revenge, had 
ever stirred his spirit; he has the head of an anchorite, 
and the brow of a saint. I never beheld a more 
benevolent countenance—Lavater would have been at 
fault with him. 

One of the most pleasant excursions that can be made 
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| to the opposite coast, is to Unkiar Skelessi, or the Sul- 
| tan’s Pier; a sweet valley, under the shadow of the 
Giant’s Mountain, in which the famous treaty was signed 
with Russia. It is profusely shaded with majestic trees, 
the largest in the neighbourhood, and is entirely covered 
with rich grass. The spot on which the ceremony took 
place is overhung with maples, and washed by a running 
stream : behind it rises a range of hills; and on its left 
stands an extensive manufactory of cloth, and a paper 
mill, erected at an immense expense, and furnished with 
their elaborate machinery by the present sultan, who 
caused an elegant kiosk to be erected upon the height for 
his own use, when he went to superintend the works, 
which were, however, abandoned as soon as the novelty 
had worn off. They are now falling rapidly to ruin ; 
and the noble run of water which was forced from its 
channel to turn the wheels of the mill, is wasting itself 
in an useless course across the valley, ere it is finally 





lost in the Bosphorus, 

This lovely spot is much frequented on festival days 
by all classes of the population, who form pic-nic parties, 
and spend hours under the shade of the tall trees, sipping 
their coffee and sherbet ; or occupying the different ter- 
races which overlook the Bosphorus, with regular plea- 
sure parties, whose servants come well provided with 
provisions, and who linger throughout the whole day, 


| enjoying the cool breezes from the sea, and the long 
| shadows of the boughs beneath which they sit. 


Higher up the valley, you generally meet with an en- 
campment of Bedouin Arabs, where you are almost cer- 
tain to see two or three faces of dark flashing beauty, 
which repay you for the annoyance that you experience 
from the importunity of the troop of children who assail 
you directly you approach the tents; little, ragged, 
merry-looking, vociferous urchins, of whom you cannot 
rid yourself either by bribes or menaces. These dark, 
proud beauties—for they are proud-looking, even amid 
their tatters, with their large, wild, black eyes, and their 
long raven hair plaited in many braids, which fall upon 
their shoulders, and hang below their waists ; their round, 
smooth arms, bare to the elbow, whence the large, hang- 
ing sleeves fall back; and their well-turned little feet 
peeping out from beneath their ample trousers; these 
dark, proud beauties greet you with a smile, and a “ Ma- 
shallah !” that introduce you to teeth like pearls, and 
voices like music ; and as they sit, weaving their baskets 
for the market of Constantinople, they extend towards 
you their slender, henna-tipped fingers, and ask your 
piasters, without taking the ‘trouble to rise, rather as a 
tribute to their loveliness than as an offering to their 
necessities, 

To escape from the importunities of the children, 
whom the sight of the tempting metal renders only more 
importunate, you have but to plunge deeper into the 
valley, and lose yourself among the majestic plane trees 
with which it abounds. The nightingale alone disturbs 
the deep silence of the solitude, save when at intervals 
the lowing of the cattle on the mountain sweeps along 
upon the wind. : 

It was here that De Lille wrote his “ Pleasures of 
Imagination.” It was here that De la Martine improvised 
to the memory of his daughter ; the soil is poetic. 


—>— 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Facts and fictions—Female execution at Constantinople—Crime 
of the condemned —Tale of the merchant's wife—The call to 
prayer—The discovery—The mother and son—The hiding-place 
—The capture—The trial—A night scene in the harem—The 
morrow—Mercifulness of the Turks towards their women. 

A vast deal of very romantic and affecting sentiment 
has been from time to time committed to paper, on the 
subject of the Turkish females drowned in the los- 
phorus ; and some tale writers have even gone so far as 
to describe, in the character of witnesses, the extreme 
beauty and the heart-rending tears of the victims, 

The subject is assuredly one which lends itself to 
florid phrases and highly wrought periods; but it is un- 
fortunate that in this case, as in many others, the imagin- 
ation far outruns the fact. I say unfortunate, because 
those readers who love to “sup full of horrors,” when 
they have wept over the affecting image of beauty strug- 
gling against the grasp of the executioner, and dark eyes 
looking reproach upon their murderer from amid the 
deep waters which ‘are so soon to quench their light for 








ever, do not like to descend to the sober assurance that 





none of these things can be; and that the veracious 
chroniclers who have excited their sensibilities, and mis. 
led their reason, have only built up a pathetic sketch 
upon inference, and in reality know nothing at all about 
the matter. 

There is no romance in one of these frightful execu- 
tions—all is harsh unmitigated horror! The victim may 
or may not be young and beautiful; her executioners 
have no opportunity of judging. She may be the im- 
personation of grace, and they must remain equally 
ignorant of the fact; for she has neither power nor op- 
portunity to excite sympathy, were she the loveliest 
houri who ever escaped from the paradise of Mahomed. 

I have a friend, a man in place and power, who, during 
the time of the janissaries, and but a few months pre- 
vious to the annihilation of their body, had been detained 
in the palace of one of the ministers until three hours 
past midnight ; and who, on passing across the deep bay 
near the Castle of Europe, was startled by perceiving 
two caiques bearing lights, lying upon their oars in the 
centre of the stream. His curiosity being excited, he 
desired his boatmen to pull towards them, when, at the 
instant that he came alongside, he discovered that they 
were filled by police officers; and at the same moment, 
a female closely shrouded in a yashmac, and with the 
mouth of a sack, into which her whole body had been 
thrust, tied about her throat, was lifted in the arms of 
two men from the bottom of the furthest caique, and 
flung into the deep waters of the bay. As no weight 
had been appended to the sack, the miserable woman 
almost instantly reappeared upon the surface, when she 
was beaten down by the oars of the boatmen ; and this 
ruthless and revolting ceremony was repeated several 
times ere the body finally sank. 

My friend, heart-sick at the spectacle to which he had 
so unexpectedly become a witness, demanded of the 
principal officer, by whom he had been instantly recog- 
nised, the crime of the wretched victim who bad just 
perished ; and learnt that she was the wife of a janissary 
whom the sultan had caused to be strangled some weeks 
previously ; and who, in her anguish at the fate of her 
husband, had since rashly permitted herself to speak in 
terms of hatred and disgust of the government by whose 
agency she had been widowed. 

On that fatal morning she had paid the price of her 
indiscretion. 

The ministers of death lingered yet a while to convince 
themselves that the body would not reappear; and my 
friend lingered also from a feeling which he could not 
explain even to himself. The dawn was just breaking 
in the sky, and streaks of faint yellow were traced above 
the crests of the dark mountains of the Asian coast. 
One long ray of light touched the summits of the tall 
cypresses above the grave-yard of Isari, and revealed the 
castellated outline of the topmost tower of the janissaries’ 
prison: there was not a breath of wind to scatter the 
ripple; and all around looked so calm and peaceful, that 
he could scarcely persuade himself that he had just 
looked on death, when the deep voices of the men in 
the caiques beside him, as they once more plunged their 
oars into the stream, and prepared to depart, aroused him 
from his reverie; and, motioning to his boatmen to pro- 
ceed, he found himself ere long on the terrace of his 
own palace. 

While I am on the subject of executions, I may as 
well relate “an o’er true tale,” communicated to me by 
the same individual. Nearly four years have elapsed 
since the occurrence took place, but it is so characteristic 
of Turkish manners that it will not be misplaced here. 

An eminent merchant of Stamboul, extremely wealthy, 
and considerably past the middle age, became the hus- 
band of a very young and lovely woman. As Turkish 
females never see the individuals whom they marty pre- 
viously to the ceremony, but are chosen by some ma- 
tronly relation of the person who finds it expedient to 
bestow himself on a wife, and who, having seen and 
approved the lady, arranges all preliminaries with her 
parents; so it may well be imagined that the bride is 
frequently far from congratulating herself on her change 
of position ; and such, as it would appear from the re- 
sult, was the case with the young wife to whom I have 
just referred, and who was destined to become the hero- 
ine of a frightful tragedy. 

Two years passed over Fatma Hanoum, and she be- 
came the mother of a son; but her heart was not with 
its father, and, unhappily for the victim of passion 
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and disappointment, it had found a resting-place else- 
where. 

The merchant’s house was situated near a mosque, 
from the gallery of whose minaret all the windows of 
the harem were overlooked. The sun was setting on a 
glorious summer evening, when the imam ascended to 
this gallery, to utter the shrill cry of the muezzin which 
summons the faithful to prayer. Ere he commenced the 
invocation, he chanced to glance downwards, and he 
started as he beheld a man clinging to a shawl which had 
been flung from above, and making his way into the 
harem of the merchant through an open window. Nor 
was this all, for the quick and jealous eye of the imam 
at once assured him that the delinquent was a Greek— 
that the wife of a Mussulman had stooped to accept the 
love of a Christian—and he well knew that, in such a 
case, there was no mercy for the culprit. 

The imam was a stern man; for one moment only 
he wavered ; and during that moment he raised the am- 
ple turban from his brow, and suffered the cool evening 
breeze to breathe lovingly upon his temples : in the next, 
he bent over the gallery and spat upon the earth, as he 
murmured to himself, “‘The dog of an infidel—May 
his father’s grave be defiled! May his mother eat dirt!” 
and having so testified his contempt and abhorrence of 
the ill-fated lover, he lifted his gaze to the clear sky, and 
the ringing cry pealed out :— 

“ La Allah, illa Allah! Mahomed Resoul Allah !” 

His duty done, the imam descended the dark and 
narrow stair of the minaret, and left the mosque; and 
in another instant he had put off his slippers at the en- 
trance of the salemliek, and stood before the sofa, at the 
upper end of which sat the merchant smoking his chi- 
bouk of jasmine wood, and attended by two slaves. 

The Turks are not fond husbands, but they are jealous 
ones. They are watchful of their women, not because 
they love them, but because they are anxious for their 
own honour ; and no instance can be adduced in which 
an Osmanii is wilfully blind to the errors of his wife. 

Here “the offence was rank, it smelt to heaven.” 
The young and beautiful Fatma Hanoum had wronged 
him with a Greek! The gray-bearded merchant, trem- 
bling between rage and grief, rose from his seat and 
rushed into the harem—The tale was true—for one mo- 
ment the aged and outraged husband looked upon the 
young and handsome lover; and in the next the agile 
Greek had flung up the lattice, and sprung from the open 
window. Ere long the house was filled with the rela- 
tives of the wife, and its spacious apartments were loud 
with anguish and invective; but Fatma Hanoum an- 
swered neither to the sobbing of grief nor to the reproach 
of scorn; she sat doubled up upon her cushions, with 
her eyes riveted on the casement by which her lover had 
escaped, 

The merchant, stung towthe heart by the stain that 
had been cast upon his honour ; embittered in spirit by 
the knowledge that it was a Christian by whom he had 

been wronged; and not altogether forgetful, it may be, 
of the grace and beauty of the mother of his child, sat 
moodily apart; and all the reasonings and beseechings 
of his wife’s anxious family only wrung from him the 
cold and unyielding answer that he would never sce her 
more, 

And the heretic lover, where was he? 

Like an arrow shot by a strong arm, he had sped to 
the home of his widowed mother, and had hurriedly im- 
parted to her the fearful jeopardy in which he stood. 
There was not a moment to be lost ; and, hastily snatch- 
ing up some food that had been prepared for his evening 
meal, he flung himself upon the neck of his weeping 
parent ; and then, disengaging himself from her clinging 
arms, rushed from the house, no one knew whither. 

But the imam, meanwhile, was not idle. He had 
aroused the neighbourhood—he had raised the cry of 
sacrilege—he had bruited abroad the dishonour of the 
Moslem—and ere long a Turkish guard was on the track 
of the young Greek. But no trace of him could be 
discovered ; and the fair and frail hanoum was removed 
to the harem of one of her husband’s relatives, where 
her every look and action were subjected to the most 
rigorous observance, before the faintest hope had been 
entertained of securing her miserable lover. 

Three wretched days were past, and on the morning? 
of the fourth the pangs of hunger became too mighty 
for the youth to, He stole from his concealment, 


a few paces forward ; rich froits were pendent from the 
branches of the tall trees beneath which he moved, and 
he seized them with avidity; but, as he raised his hand 
a second time to the laden boughs, he heard near him 
the deep breathing of one who wept—he glared towards 
the spot whence the sound came, and his heart melted 
within him—it was his mother—the guardian of his 
youth—the friend of his manhood—the mourner over 
his blighted hopes. He rushed towards her—he mur- 
mured her name—and for a moment the parent and the 
child forgot all save each other! It was the watchful 
love of the mother which first awoke to fear: and in a 
few seconds the secret of her son was confided to her, 
and she was comparatively happy. She could steal to 
his hiding-place at midnight; she could ensure him 
against hunger ; she could hear his voice, and convince 
herself that he yet lived; and with this conviction she 
hurried from his side, and bade him wait patiently yet a 
few hours, when she would bring him food. 

The young Greek stole back to his hiding-place, and 
slept—the sleep of the wretched is heavy—-slow to come, 
and weighed down with wild and bitter dreams; and 
thus slumbered the criminal. The night was yet dark 
when he awoke, and heard footsteps, and then he doubted 
not that his watchful parent was indeed come to solace 
the moments of his trembling solitude. Had he paused 
an instant, and afforded time for the perfect waking of 
all his senses, he would have discovered at once that the 
sounds of many feet were on the earth; but he had al- 
ready passed several days without cause of alarm, and 
his past safety betrayed him into a false feeling of security. 

The unhappy youth had not wandered beyond the 
spacious gardens of his home, which, rising the height 
behind the house, were divided into terraces, along whose 
whole extent had been placed avenues of orange and 
lemon trees, planted in immense vases of red clay. Seve- 
ral of these, in which the plants had failed or perished, 
had been reversed to protect them from the weather ; and 
one of them, dragged in the first paroxysm of terror to 
the mouth of. an exhausted well, had served to screen 
the culprit from the gaze of his pursuers. But on this 
night, when by some extraordinary fatality he forgot for 
an instant the caution which had hitherto been his pro- 
tection, he clambered to the mouth of the pit as he heard 
the coming footsteps, and, pushing aside the vase, sprang 
out upon the path. 

The moonlight fell on him as he emerged from his 
concealment, pale and haggard ; his dark locks dank with 
the heavy atmosphere of his hiding-place, and his frame 
weakened by exhaustion. As he gained his feet and 
looked around him, his arms fell listlessly at his sides, 
and his head drooped upon his breast—he had no longer 
either strength or energy to wrestle with his fate; and 
he put his hands into the grasp of the armed men among 
whom he stood, and suffered himself to be led away from 
the home of his boyhood, and the clasp of his shrieking 
mother, with the docility of a child. 

The trial followed close upon the discovery of the 
lover. There was no hope for the wretched pair! Against 
them appeared the imam, stern, uncompromising, and 
circumstantial—the outraged husband, wrought to mad- 
ness by the memory of his dishonour, and callous as 
marble—the faith which had been disgraced—society 
which had been scandalised. For them there were none 
to plead save the gray-haired and widowed mother, who 
wept and knelt to save her only son; but who asked his 
life in mercy, and not in justice. Did their youth sue 
for them? Did the soft loveliness of the guilty wife, or 
the manly beauty of the lover, raise them up advocates ? 
Alas! these were their direst condemnation; and thus 
it only remained for them die ! 

It ~as at this period that my friend, the , first 
became connected with the affair. The family of the 
condemned woman, knowing his influence with the go- 
vernment, flung themselves at his feet, and implored his 
interference. They expatiated on the beauty of the mis- 
guided Fatma—on the personal qualifications of him by 
whose love she had fallen—they left no theme untouch- 
ed; and he became deeply interested in»her fate, and 
resolved that while a hope remained he would not aban- 
don her cause. But he was fated to plead in vain; the 
crime had increased in the country ; every Turkish breast 
heaved high with indignation; my friend urged, sup- 
plicated, and besought unheeded; and at length found 
himself unable to adduce another argument in her be- 








he looked around him, and he was alone! He ventured 


half. 


When reluctantly convinced of the fact, he discovered 
that, through his exertions to save her life, his feelings 
had become so deeply enthralled by the idea of the mise- 
rable woman, that he resolved to endeavour to see her 
ere she died; and he was startled by the ready acqui- 
escence that followed his request, as well as by the terms 
in which it was couched. “ We shall visit her at mid- 
night, to acquaint her officially with the result of the 
trial,” was the answer; “and should you think proper, 
you may accompany us; for you will have no future 
opportunity of indulging your curiosity.” 

Under these circumstances he did not hesitate; and a 
few minutes before midnight he was at the door of the 
harem in which she had resided since her removal from 
her husband’s house. The officers of justice followed 
almost immediately ; and it struck him, as they passed 
the threshold, that they were in greater number than so 
simple an errand appeared to exact; but as he instantly 
remembered that others might feel the same curiosity us 
himself, and profit by the same means of gratifying it, 
he did not dwell upon the circumstance. 

All was hushed in the harem; and the fall of their 
unslippered feet awoke no echo on the matted floors. 
One solitary slave awaited them at the head of the stairs, 
and he moved slowly before the party with a small lamp 
in his hand, to the apartment of the condemned woman. 

She was sleeping when they entered—her cheek was 
pillowed upon her arm, and a quantity of rich dark hair, 
which had escaped from beneath the painted handker- 
chief that was twisted about her head, lay scattered over 
the pillow. She was deadly pale, but her eyebrows and 
the long silken lashes which fringed her closed eyes, 
were intensely black, and relieved the pallor of her com- 
plexion ; while her fine and delicate features completed 
as lovely a face as ever the gaze of man had lingered 
on. At times a shuddering spasm contracted for an in- 
stant the muscles of her countenance—the terrors of the 
day had tinged her midnight dreams; and at times she 
smiled a fleeting smile, which was succeeded by a sigh, 
as if, even in sleep, the memory of past happiness was 
clouded by a pang. 

But her slumber was not destined to be of long con- 
tinuance ; for the principal individual of the party, sud- 
denly bending over her, grasped her arm, and exclaimed, 
«“ Wake, Fatma, wake; we have tidings for you!” 

The unhappy woman started, and looked up; and 
then hurriedly concealing her face in the coverlets, she 
gasped out, “ Mashallah!. What means this? What 
would you with me that you steal thus upon me in the 
night? Am I not a Turkish woman? And am I not un- 
covered ?” 

“ Fear nothing, hanoum,” pursued the official; “ we 
have tidings for you which we would not delay.” 

“ God is great!” shrieked the guilty one, raising her- 
self upon her pillows. “ You have pardoned him——” 

But the generous, self-forgetting prophecy was false. 
In the energy of her sudden hope she had sprung into 
a sitting posture; and ere the words had left her lips, 
the fatal bowstring was about her throat. 

It was the horror of a moment—two of the executioners 
flung themselves upon her, and held her down—a couple 
more grasped her hands—a heavy knee pressed down 
her heaving chest—there was a low gurgling sound, 
hushed as soon as it was heard—a frightful spasm which 
almost hurled the strong men from above the convulsed 
frame—and all was over! 

At day-dawn on the morrow, the young Greek was 
led from his prison. For several days he had refused 
food, and he was scarcely able to drag his fainting limbs 
along the uneven streets. Two men supported him, and 
at length he reached the termination of his painful pil- 
grimage. For a moment he stood rooted to the earth ; 
he gasped for breath—he tore away his turban—and 
clenched his hands until the blood sprang beneath the 
nails, She whom he had Joved was before him—her 
once fair face was swollen and livid, and exposed to the 
profane gaze of a countless multitude. She was before 
him—and the handkerchief from which she was sus- 
pended, beside the spot marked out for himself, was one 
which he had given her in an hour of passion, when 
they looked not to perish thus! 

I have pursued the tale until I am heart-sick, and can 
follow it up no further. Yet, revolting as it is, it never- 

theless affords a proof of that which I have already ad- 
duced elsewhere; that even in their severity the Turks 





are merciful to their women, and carefully shield therm 
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from the shame, even oun they cannot emenpt them 
from the suffering, of their own vices, 


——— 
CHAPTER XLIV. 


Political position of the Turks—Religion of the Osmanlis—Ab- 
sence of vice among the lower orders—Defect of Turkish cha- 
racter—European supineness—Policy of Russia—England and 
France—A Turkish comment on England—The government 
and the people—Common virtue—Great men—Turks of the 
provinces—European misconceptions. 


The more I see of the Turks, the more I am led to 
regret their melancholy political position. Enabled, by 
the introductions which I had secured, to look more 
closely into their actual condition from the commence- 
ment of my sojourn among them, than falls to the lot of 
most travellers, | have been compelled from day to day 
to admit the justice of their indignation against those 
European powers, which, after deluding them with pro- 
mises that they have failed to fulfil, and pledges that 
they have falsified, have reduced them to anchor their 
hopes and to fasten their trust upon a government whose 
interests can be served only by the ruin of the Ottoman 
empire, and the subjugation of its liberties. ‘Take them 
for all in all, there probably exist no people upon earth 
more worthy of national prosperity than the great mass 
of the Turkish population ; nor better qualified, alike by 
nature and by social feeling, to earn it for themselves, 

The Osmanli is unostentatiously religious. He makes 
the great principles of his belief the rule of his conduct, 
and refers every thing to a higher power than that of 
man. I am aware that it is the fashion to decry the 
creed of the Turk, and to place it almost on a level with 
paganism: but surely this is an error unworthy of the 


nineteenth century, and of the liberality of Englishmen, | 


The practice of a religion which enforces the necessity 
of prayer and charity—which is tolerant of all opposing 
modes of worship—and which enjoins universal brother- 
hood, can scarcely be contemptible. And while the 
Christian, enlightened on the great truths that are hid- 
den from the Mahomedan, is compelled to pity the dark- 
ness of a faith which admits not the light of the gospel, 
he must nevertheless admire the votary who, acting ac- 
cording to his ideas of duty, follows up the injunctions 
of his religion with a devout zeal, and an unwearied ob- 
servance that influence all his social relations; and this 
is a merit which even their enemies have never, I be- 
lieve, denied to the Turks. 

From this great first principle emanates the philosophy 
both of feeling and action that distinguishes the Osmanli 
from the native of all other countries; and this philo- 
sophy renders him comparatively inaccessible to those 
petty but myriad excitements of selfishness and political 
bigotry which keep the more active and ambitious spirit 
of European society for ever on the gui vive. Iam by 
no means prepared to deny that from this very quality 
arises ‘he extreme intellectual and moral inertness which 
induces the Turks to rely more on extraneous assistance 
than on their own efforts, in all cases of emergency: I 
am merely endeavouring to prove that they possess with- 
in themselves the necessary elements of social order, 
and national prosperity. 

The absence of all glaring vices, even among the 
lowest ranks of the community, save indeed such as they 
have inherited from their more civilised allies, and ap- 
propriated with the same awkwardness as they have 
done their costume, speaks volumes for the Turkish peo- 
ple. A Turk never games, never fights, never blasphemes ; 
is guiltless of murder; is innocent of theft; and has 
yet to learn that poverty is a crime, or even a reproach; 
or that the rich man can shut his doors against the men- 
dieant who asks to share his meal. 

Were I desired to point out the most glaring defect of 
the Turkish character, I should unhesitatingly specify 
the want of sincerity and good faith. I am obliged to 
concede that the Turk is habitually false—that he sacri- 
fices his truth to fine phrases and to set terms—that he 
is profuse of promises, and magnificent in words. But 
it is nevertheless certain that he himself looks upon all 
these splendid pledges as mere compliment; and scarcely 
appears to reflect that a Frank may be induced to lend 
to them a more weighty meaning. I had not been long 
in the country ere I learnt to estimate all this hyperbole 
at its just value ; and ence having done so, I found rea- 
son to feel grateful for many unexpected and unsought 
courtesies. Profit by the first kindly impulses of a Turk, 
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and you will be his debtor ; but trust nothing to his me- 
mory, for he will fail you, 

Let not individual bad faith, however, be too harshly 
blamed in a people who have suffered so severely as the 
Turks from the same vice, in their best and dearest in- 
terests, on the part not only of individuals, but of na- 
tions—of those civilised and enlightened nations, to which 
they looked alike for precept and example, and which 
they have found wanting. 

Naturally haughty and self-centered, the Osmanli 
placed his honour and his liberty in the hands of his 
European allies. They were pledged to preserve both— 
and it was not until the banner of the crescent was 
trailing in the dust, and a half barbarous power bearding 
the sultan in his very halls of state, that the unwelcome 
truth burst upon him that his trust had been misplaced. 
The discovery was made too late—made when he had 
no alternative—the supineness of the Turk was no match 
for the subtlety of the Russian; it was a combat un- 
equal in all its bearings, and dangerous to the Osmanli 
in all its relations. The natural result followed: Turkey 
was bowed beneath a force too mighty for her to resist ; 
the partial civilisation of the North produced its effect 
on the comparative barbarism of the East ; and the Turk, 
dazzled and deluded, bewildered by the speciousness of 
@ policy that he could uot fathom, and consequently did 
not suspect; abandoned by the European powers on 
whose assistance he had relied, and unable singly either 
to resist the covert threats, or to reject the proffered 
friendship of this voluntary ally, fell into the snare 
which had been laid for him, and betrayed his want of 
internal strength to his most dangerous enemy. 

The policy of Russia has been as steady and con- 
sistent as it is ambitious. What a prophet was the Em- 
press Catherine! How perfectly she foretold the fate of 
Turkey. While all the other nations have suffered their 
interest in the Ottoman empire to evaporate in words, 
and have flaunted their oratory in the eye of day, Rus- 
sia has never betrayed herself by studied phrases to the 
crowd ; but, like the giant in the fable, she has drawn 
on her seven-league boots, and strode silently over land 
and sea to her object. She has set all her engines to 
work; and they have wrought well. She has spared 
neither gold nor flattery. She has enlisted in her favour 
all the social feelings of the Turks. And the little pre- 
sents of the empress to the children of certain popular 
pashas, and the embroidery said to have been wrought 
by her own imperial hand, and sent to the ladies of their 
harems, are as efficacious in their way as the diamonds, 
the horses, and the carriages presented to the sultan, or 
the pensions paid to half a dozen influential individuals 
of the court. 

Alas for Turkey ! Her relative position with her spe- 
cious ally resembles that of a huge animal in the coil of 
a boa constrictor, which must be smoothed down gently 
and gradually, ere it can be safely gorged. Its fate is 
but protracted ; the moment of ingurgitation will come 
at last; and when the serpent-folds are uncoiled, and 
the sated monster lies luxuriously down to digest its 
prey, those who have looked on, and pledged themselves 
to the impossibility of the feat, will find too late that it 
is not only perfectly practicable, but actually accom- 
plished, 

And yet France has her countless soldiery—and Eng- 
land her unrivaled navy—both eager to earn new glory. 
England and France, on whom the Osmanlis leaned 
with a perfect faith, and by both of whom they have 
been abandoned—where is the chivalry of the one, and 
the philanthropy of the other? 

A Turk of high rank and considerable abilities, who 
had an understanding to observe, and a heart to feel the 
position of his country, was one day conversing with 
me on her foreign political relations, when he exclaimed 
with a sudden burst of unaffected energy, “ France has 
failed us, it is true; but France has been at least com- 
paratively honest in her cupineness, She has never 
affected a wish to become the foster-mother of the world 
—but England—England, madam, which has boasted of 
her universal philanthropy—which has knocked away the 
fetters of millions of the blacks—England, not contented 
while among her nobles, in her house of commons, 
and even at the very meetings of her lower classes, 
she was making a vaunt of her all-embracing love, and 
of her sympathy with the 6ppressed—not contented with 
seeing Poland weep tears of blood, and only cease to 





| exist when the last nerves of ber heart had been wrang 





asunder—your own happy England, secure ip > her pros- 
perity and in her power, is now standing tamely by, 
while the vast Ottoman empire—the gorgeous East, 
which seems to have been made for glory and for great- 
ness—is trampled by a power like Russia! She might 
have saved us—she might save us yet. Where is her 
gallant navy ? Where are her floating fortresses? Bat, 
above all, where is the heart which has so many hands 
to work its will? Is it the expense of a war from which 
she shrinks? Surely her policy is not so shallow ; for 
she cannot require to be told how deeply her commer- 
¢ial interests must be compromised by the success of 
Russia. But I will not pursue so painful a subject. As 
individuals we respect the English ; but their political 
character is lost in the East—we have no longer faith 
in England.” 

These were not, at all events, the arguments of a 
“barbarian ;” and the more closely and unprejudicedly 
that Europeans permit themselves to examine the Turk- 
ish character, the more they will find that justice has 
never yet been done to it; and that Turkey merits their 
support as fully by her moral attributes as by her geo- 
graphical position. 

It is not by her nobles, by her ministers, nor by her 
government; that she should be judged—her court and 
her people are as distinct as though they were of two 
different nations. They have, however, one common 
virtue, which is carried to an extent that must be wit- 
nessed by the natives of the West, ere it can be under- 
stood. Every one who has visited Turkey will perceive 
at once that I allude to their unbounded hospitality. 
The table of the greatest man in Constantinople is open 
to the poorest, whenever he chooses to avail himself of 
it. As he salutes the master of the house on entering, 
he is received with the simple word bowrowm—you are 
welcome,—and he takes his place without further cere- 
mony. In the villages, the same beautiful principle re- 
mains unaltered; and it signifies not how little an 
individual may have to give, he always gives it cheer- 
fully, and as a matter of course, without appearing con- 
scious that he is exercising a virtue, practised scantily 
and reservedly in more civilised countries. 

If a Turk wishes to show a courtesy to his guest, or 
to a stranger with whom he may have accidentally come 
in contact, he does so in a manner which revolts the 
more refined ideas of a Frank; but which is neverthe- 
less induced by this same feeling of brotherhood and 
fellowship. His chibouk is his greatest luxury; and 
when he is not engaged in an employment that renders 
the indulgence difficult or impossible, it is for ever be- 
tween his lips: and his first act of friendliness is to 
withdraw it thence, and offer it to his companion. He 
estimates its enjoyment, and he immedietely wishes to 
communicate it. These are perhaps slight traits—details 
that appear unimportant—but human character is com- 
posed of details—fine shades, which, however faint in 
themselves, are nevertheless necessary to the perfect 
effect of the whole. It is easy to seize a prominent ob- 
ject. Glaring vices and striking virtues force themselves 
upon the notice, and are consequently ever the ready 
subject of rd And it is from. this fact that the 
Tarks have ed in European estimation. They are 
singularly u e in their social relations ; they do 
not seek to exhibit their moral attributes ; and they 
practise daily those domestic virtues which grow out of 
the tolerance and kindliness of ‘their nature without 
troubling themselves to consider whether they do so at 
moments when they may become subject of comment. 
Thus it is that they have never been supposed to feel, 
or feeling, to encourage, those minute but multitudinous 
social courtesies, which, if each amount not in itself to 
a positive virtue, at least is part and parcel of one, and 
lends itself to the completion of an aggregate that well 
deserves the name. 

Those who have only made an acquaintance with the 
Turkish character in the persons of the great men of the 
capital, have not possessed the means of witnessing the 
daily practice of these endearing qualities. It is not 
among the haughty, the selfish, and the ambitious of any 
nation, that the bland and beautiful features of human 
nature can be contemplated. Nothing atrophises the 
heart like luxury—nothing deadens the feelings like the 
strife and struggle for power—and in the East, where 
a man’s fortune is ever built up upon the ruin of his 
neighbour, and where he springs into his seat with his 
fdot upon the neck of a worsted rival, it Were worse than 
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folly to expect that the social virtues can be encouraged 

and exhibited among the great. But the Turk of the 
provinces is a being of a different order; a creature of 
calin temperament and philosophic content ; who labours 
in his vocation with a placid brow and a quiet heart ; 
who honours his mother, protects his wife, and idolises 
his children ; is just in his dealings, sober in his habits, 
and unpretendingly pious, and whose board and hearth 
are alike free to those who desire to share them. 

Such, if I have read them aright, (and, above all, if I 
may 1ely on the judgment of unbiased and impartial 
individuals, more competent than myself to form a cor- 
rect estimate of their general character), are the great 
mass of the Turkish people. Their defective govern- 
ment is the incubus that weighs them down; while the 
luxurious habits of their nobles induce extortion which 
withers their exertions, and in a great degree negatives 
the benefit of their industry. But these are evils which 
are not beyond remedy; “the schoolmaster” who has 
béen so long abroad in Europe, has already given hints 
of traveling to the far East; and there are now several 
individuals connected with the Ottoman government who 
comprehend the vice of the system, and are anxious to 
eradicate the mischief. The outcry of corruption and 
venality has been raised, and the correctness of the im- 
plication has been admitted, while few have discovered 
that attempts are already making to overcome the long- 
standing reproach; and all must acknowledge that this 
Sisyphus-like task will require time and patience, and 
moreover opportunity and encouragement, to secure its 
completion. 

It is not, I repeat, by the members of a government, 
driven to unworthy acts on the one hand, and de- 
ceived by smiling sophistries on the other, that the 
people of Turkey should be estimated ; and it is com- 
paratively unfortunate for them as a nation, that it is 
precisely upon these persons that the attention is first 
fixed. The natural « , that, where 
Europeans, rather glancing at the country than seeing it, 
possess neither time, opportunity, nor it may be even in- 
clination, to look deeper: they carry away with them an 
erroneous impression of the mass, as unjust as it is un- 
fortunate—an impression which they propagate at home, 
and in which they become strengthened by the very repe- 
tition of their own assertions; nor is it difficult to account 
in this way for the very erroneous, contradictory, and 
absurd notions, entertained in Eu on the subject of 
the Turks. Individuals have been cited as examples of 
a body, with which they, probably possessed not one com- 
mon feature, save that of country; and the vices that 
were seared into the spirit of one degenerate Osmanli 
have, by the heedless chroniclers who may have suffered 
from his delinquencies, been branded on the brow of a 
whole nation—as though the stream which had polluted 
itself for an instant by its passage over some impure 
substance, had power to taint the source from whence it 
flowed. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 


Death ina princely harem—The fair Georgiai—Distinction of 
Circassian and Georgian beauty—The saloofi—Sentiment of 
the harem—Courteous reception—Demestic economy of the 
establishment—The young Circassian—imin Bey—Singular 
custom of the Turks—The Buyuk Hanoum—The female dwarf 
—Naiveté of the Turkish ladies—The forbidden door—The 
sultan’s chamber—The female renegade—Penalty of apostacy 
—Musical ceremony—Frank ladies and true believers—A Turk- 
Ish luncheon—Deviehai Hanoum—Old wives versus young 
ones—The parting gift—The araba—The public walk— Fond. 
ness of the Orientals for fine scenery—The oak wood. 

The illness and subsequent death of the Buyuk Hanoum 
had long delayed the visit which I had been requested to 
make to the harem of the reis effendi, or minister for 
foreign affairs ; and it may be remembered that this was 
the lady to whom I alluded in a former portion of my 
work, as having failed to find favour in the eyes of the 
sultan on the occasion of the Princess Salihe’s mar- 
riage—and whom he had been graciously pleased to ex- 
cuse from all further attendance at court, in favour of a 
fair Georgian, whom he had himself provided as her suc- 
cessor, ‘The aged minister had received with all proper 
gratitude the gift of his imperial master; and had not 
failed to make the lovely slave his wife with all possible 
speed. And the anticipation of seeing this far-famed 


myself of the very kind and flattering invitation of the 
family. 

Having, therefore, suffered a sufficient time to elapse 
after the death of the Buyuk Hanoum to testify my sym- 
pathy for her loss, I prepared for this long-promised visit, 
and made it in company with some Greek ladies, friends 
of my own, and well known in the harem of the minis- 
ter. On passing the salemliek I was much disappointed 
by the discovery that the reis effendi himself was from 
home : but on reaching the harem we were more fortu- 
nate ; and having delivered our cloaks, veils, and shoes, 
to a group of slaves who received us in the marble en- 
trance-hall, we followed one who led the way up a noble 
flight of stairs to a vast saloon—and in the next instant 
[ found myself standing beside Devichai Hanoum, the 
beautiful Georgian. 

And she was beautiful—magnificent! ‘Tall, and dark, 
and queenly in her proud loveliness; with such a form 
as is not looked on above half a dozen times during a 
long life. 

The character of Georgian beauty ,is perfectly dis- 
similar from that of Circassia: it is more stately and 
dazzling—the whole of its attributes are different. With 
the Circassian you find the clearest and fairest skin, the 
most delicately rounded limbs, the softest, sleepiest ex- 
pression, the lowest voice, and the most indolently grace- 
ful movements. There is no soul in a Circassian beauty : 
and, as she pillows her pure, pale cheek upon her small 
dimpled hand, you feel no inclination to arouse herjinto 
exertion—you are contented to look upon her, and to 
contemplate her loveliness. But the Georgian is a crea- 
ture of another stamp ; with eyes like meteors, and teeth 











almost as dazzling as her eyes. Her mouth does not 
wear the sweet and unceasing smile of her less vivacious 
rival; but the proud expression that sits upon her finely 
arched lips accords so well with her stately form, and | 
her high, calm brow, that you do not seek to change its 
character. 

There is a revelation of intellect, an air of majesty 
about the Georgian women, which seems so utterly at 
variance with their condition, that you involuntarily ask 
yourself if they can indeed ever be slaves ; and you have 
some difficulty in admitting the fact, even to your own 
reason, 

Nearly all the ladies of the Princess Azme’s house- 
hold are Georgians—and I have already had occasion to 
remark that her harem is celebrated for the beauty of its 
fair inhabitants, 

But Deviehai Hanoum left every individual of the im- 
perial serai of Ortakevy immeasurably behind her. And 
as she welcomed us without rising from her sofa, I felt, 
woman though I was, as though I could have\knelt in 
homage to such surpassing loveliness ! 

The sofa on'which she was seated occupied the deep 
bay of a window overlooking the Bosphorus, at the up- 
per end of a saloon which terminated in a flight of steps 
leading upwards to a second apartment, that, in its turn, 
afforded similar access to a third; and this long per- 
spective was bounded by the distant view of a vine- 
o’ercanopied ‘kiosk, beneath which « fine fountain of 
white marble was flinging its cool waters on the air, from 
the midst of clustering vases, filled with rare and beauti- 
fal flowering plants. 

Groups of slaves were standing about the sofa; and 
gilded cages, filled with birds, were arranged in its im- 
mediate vicinity. I was much amused by a superb par- 
rot, evidently the favourite of the harem, which had 
become so imbued with its high-bred tranquillity, as to 
speak almost in a whisper; and which kept up a per- 
petual murmur of sueh phrases as the following: “ My 
heart !—My life !—My sultan, the light of my eyes !— 
Amd pretty!—Do you love to look upon me?” and 
similar sentimentalities. 

Deviehai Hanoum was dressed in an antery of white 
silk, embroidered allover with groups of flowers in pale 
green: her salva, or trousers, were of satin of the Stuart 
tartan, and her jacket light blue—the gauze that com- 
posed her chemisette was almost impalpable, and the 
cachemire about her waist was of a rich crimson. Her 
hair, of which several tresses had been allowed to escape 
from beneath the embroidered handherchief, was as black 
as"the plumage of a raven’; and her complexion was a 
clear, transparent brown. But the great charm of the 
beautiful Georgian was her figure. _. beheld any 
thing more lovely: to the smoothly moulded graces of 
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life; and you forgot, as you looked upon her, that she 
had ever been bought at a price, to remember only 
that she was the wife of one of the great officers of the 
empire. 

Nothing, could exceed the courtesy of her welcome, 
except, perhaps, its gracefulness; and the charming 
smile with which she told me how anxious were the 
Buyuk Hanoum, herself, and Conjefem Hanoum, to tes- 
tify, by every means in their power, the delight they felt 
in having me for a guest. For a moment I was bewil- 
dered: I had made no enquiries relatively to the domestic 
economy of the harem previous to my visit, and had 
imagined that, as a matter of course, the lovely Georgiam 
had become Buyuk Hanoum by the death of the child- 
ren’s mother. But this was far from being the case—the 
pasha having married in early life a Constantinopolitan 
lady of high family, who had retained her supremacy in 
the harem, although the affections of the reis effendi had 
been transferred to the parent of his sons. The fair 
Georgian proving also childless, the fortunate mother had 
never forfeited her hold upon his heart, and had continued 
until the hour of her death to be the first object of his 
favour. But my astonishment did not end even here; 
for, when all this had been explained to me, another 
question yet remained to be answered: Who was Con- 
jefem Hanoum!? 

Conjefem Hanoum, who was in the bath when we ar- 
rived, was a beautiful young Circassian, who had been 
purchased twelve months previously by the minister, in 
the excess of his disappointment that the Georgian did 
not make him a father; and whom, in the first rash of 
his delight on discovering that she was likely to become 
a mother, he had also married. Unfortunately for her, 
the child died in the hour of its birth, and once more 
the anxious husband found himself disappointed in his 
hopes. 

These domestic details, which were given with a sang 
froid and composure evincing how little the heart of 
Deviehai Hanoum was interested in the recital, were suc- 
ceeded by coffee, which was served with great ceremony 
by about a dozen slaves—the salver being overlaid with 
gold tissue, as on occasions of state. A stroll in the 
garden followed, where we wandered up and down tie 
shady walks, among the flowers and fountains; and where 
we encountered the three sons of the minister. 

Emin Bey, the elder of the brothers, was barely eleven 
years of age; and, had I jot seen him, I should never 
have been able to picture to myself any thing at all like 
the object on which I then’ looked. So extraordinary 
and unwieldy a being as this unhappy boy I never be- 
fore met with: and I am moderate in declaring that he 
must have measured at least two yards round the body. 
His jacket of Broussa silk, striped with gold, lay in large 
folds about his shoulders and waist: his head appeared 
to have been attached to his chest without the interven- 
tion of a throat—his hands, his feet, all were proportion- 
ably bulky ; and when I looked at the unfortunate child, 
I could not help thinking how much he was to be pitied, 
despite the rank and riches which surrounded him. The 
younger boys were fine, noble-looking youths, without 
the slightest tendency to corpulency: but Emin Bey is 
the favourite of the minister, who gratifies his every 
whim;-and from the extreme amiability of his disposi- 
tion, he is generally popular in.the harein. 


The sons of Turkish families always inhabit the wo- 
men’s apartments until they marry—when, however 
young they may be, they are immediately shut out; but, 
by an extraordinary and apparently inexplicable arrange- 
ment, they are not permitted, as soon as they have ceased 
to be children, to intrude themselves on the Buyuk Ha- 
noum without her express permission, although they 
have free access to every other apartment in the harem. 
Thus, Emin Bey, unless summoned by her express de- 
sire, could not visit the elder wife of his father, a vene- 
rable old person of at least seventy years of age, although 
he was constantly in the society of the two younger and 
lovelier ladies; while the other boys, yet mere children, 
came and went as they listed, unchidden and almost 
unnoticed. 

As soon as the Buyuk Hanoum had left the bath, we 
were invited to her apartment; and, as I looked from 
the withered and feeble woman who lay stretched on the 
sofa before me, propped with cushions, glittering with 
diamonds, and busied with her chibouk, to the stately 
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youth, I had difficulty in believing that they could indeed 
be the wives of one man! 

When I had returned her salutation, and seated myself 
beside her, I had time te look round upon the arrange- 
ment of her apartment. Ona cushion near her sofa 
crouched a frightful female dwarf, old, and wrinkled, and 
mis-shapen, with a Sycorax expression of face that made 
me shudder; and immediately beside her sat Devlehai 
Hanoum, in a high-backed chair of crimson velvet and 
gilding, looking like the haughty mother of Vathek with 
one of her attendant spirits groveling at her feet. A 
line of female slaves extended from the sofa to the door, 
and several others were grouped at the lower end of the 
saloon, which was most magnificently fitted up. 

The never-failing hospitality of the East prompted the 
first question of the venerable hostess. She enquired if 
I had been satisfied with my reception ; and assured me 
of the gratification she derived from seeing me in the 
palace of her husband: she then thanked me for the 
careful toilette which I had made to visit her—and in 
the most courtly manner admired every thing that I wore. 
The usual extraordinary queries ensued: Was I mar- 
ried? Had I ever been affianced? Did I intend to 
marry? Could I embroider? How old wasI? Which 
was the prettiest, Stamboul or London!—and many 
others of the like kind. But they were all put so good- 
humouredly, and so perfectly as a matter of course, that 
it was impossible not to be amused, although I had an- 
swered them a dozen times before. 

There is a great charm in the graceful naiveté of a well- 
born Turkish lady. She tells you directly what she thinks 
of you, without harbouring an idea that even the truth may 
sometimes prove unpalatable. If you do not please her, 
you are never left in doubt upon the subject—while if, 
on the contrary, she considers you well-looking or agree- 
able, she lavishes on you the most endearing epithets, 
and always terminates her address by imploring you to 
love her. From the moment that you find yourfelf be- 
neath her roof, you are as completely unfettered as though 
you were in your own house. Are you hungry? In 





five minutes, by merely desiring the first slave with whom 
you come in contact to bring you food, you may seat 


yourself at table. Are you weary? Select the sofa you 
prefer, surround yourself with cushions—and should you 
wish to remain undisturbed, close the door of your apart- 
ment; and when you are refreshed, you will be greeted 
on your re-appearance with a second smile of welcome. 
If you are restless, you may wander over the whole 
house: there is neither indiscretion nor impertinence in 
so doing. In short, from the first instant of your domes- 
tication in a Turkish family, it is your own fault if you 
are not as much at your ease as your hostess herself. 

On quitting the apartment of the Buyuk Hanoum, 
which was oppressive from its closed windows and the 
extreme heat of the weather, we strolled all over the pa- 
lace, which is very extensive, and splendid in its arrange- 
ments. One room only was closed against us: it was 
that in which the mother of the pasha’s children had 
breathed her last; and into which he had desired every 
article, however trifling, of her personal property, to be 
removed and locked up, until he causes them to be dis- 
posed of by public sale, and the proceeds secured to her 
sons. 

Turning away from this forbidden door, we proceeded 
to an apartment in which the sultan passed a night about 
three years ago, and which has only just been re-opened, 
at his express desire, for the use of the family. The im- 
perial bedstead yet remains—but the golden hangings 
have been removed, and have probably since figured in 
anteries and salvas on the fair forms of the ladies of the 
harem. The room is now appropriated to the master of 
the house; and on a sofa-cushion lay his watch, his 
hand-mirror, and a small agate box, containing opium 

vills. 

Having understood that there was a young Greek girl 
in the establishment, who had been induced, by the re- 
presentations of interested and treacherous advisers, to 
embrace Mahomedanism, I expressed a wish to see her, 
when she was immediately summoned; but made her ap- 
pearance with great reluctance, being evidently most 
heartily ashamed of her apostacy. 

She told us that she was very unhappy ; for, although 
she was treated with great kindness, she could not recon- 
cile herself to the sin which she had committed—and 
that, had she been left to her own free will, she never 
should have thought of taking such a step. A few weeks 
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only had elapsed since she had become a Turk—but she 
already felt that, although no taunt was uttered by her 
companions, they never lost sight of the fact of her being 
a renegade; and, had she not known the penalty which 
must be paid, she declared that she should at once have 
uttered her second recantation. 

Well might she pause as she remembered it: for that 
penalty is death! When once a Christian female has 
been induced to utter the simple prayer which is the only 
necessary ceremony—the few brief words which declare 
that “There is but One Gon, and” Mahomed is the 
Prophet of Gov”—she is a Mahomedan ; and, should 
she afterwards repent her apostacy, and resolve on re- 
turning to the bosom of the Christian church, and her 
determination become suspected before she has time or 
opportunity to escape from the power of the Turks, the 
waters of the Bosphorus terminate at once her project 
and her life. 

Nor is a male renegade placed in a more secure posi- 
tion. The Mahomedans tolerate no off-falling from their 
faith. They are bound by their law twice daring their 
lives to invite a Christian to embrace the religion of the 
prophet; but they never outrun the spirit of their in- 
structions: they simply suggest the conversion, and use 
no endeavour to enforce it; while, on the other hand, 
they permit no apostacy—death is the instant penalty 
for the bare idea. Few missionaries, however talented, 
or however zealous, ever made a Turkish convert; and 
no renegade Christian, unless by some rareechance he 
succeeded in escaping at the critical moment ere his reso- 
lution became suspected, ever survived the intention. 

As the Buyuk Hanoum had been particular in her in- 
junctions that every attention should be paid to me—all 
the musical clocks and watches throughout the palace 
(and they were not few) were put into requisition, and 
the orchestra, completed by a very harsh barrel-organ, 
awoke into discord by the fair hands of Devlehai Ha- 
noum. . This confusion of sweet sounds is one of the 
highest courtesies which can be exhibited in the harem: 
and it was quite laughable to stroll through the long gal- 
leries—and to escape from the Sultan’s March on the left 
hand, to find yourself in the midst of the Barcarole in 
Massaniello on the right; and, leaving both behind you, 
to catch a fine cadence of Di Piacer, as you were begin- 
ning to imagine that all was over. 

Having at length reached a spacious saloon, whose 
cool-looking white sofas occupied recesses, in each of 
which a window afforded the hope of a little air, I not 
only threw up the sash but the jalousies also, to the great 
terror of a couple of slaves who were looking on. See- 
ing their alarm, I explained to them that they were not 
compelled to approach the forbidden opening—but they 
still continued in such a state of anxiety that 1 begged 
them to explain what troubled them; whereupon the 
elder of the two, a plain, clumsy-looking woman of five 
or six and thirty, and as unattractive a person as can 
well be imagined, told me that, as the Buyuk Hanoum 
loved me so much, she could not: bear to see. me commit 
so heinous asin. I requested to know in what my trans- 
gression consisted—when she exclaiméd with great 
energy, “ Suppose a Turk passing under the window 
should look up, and love you, would you become a Mus- 
sulman, and marry him ?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“ Imagine then the sin for which you will be account- 
able, if you continue seated in front of that open case- 
ment. Some unhappy true believer will look upon you— 
he will desire to have you for his wife; and when you 
continue deaf to his passion, he will grow sick, keep his 
bed, and probably dies and how will you be able to ap- 
pear in paradise with such a sin Gpon your soul?” 

T have related this little anecdote, because it proves 
two distinct facts: first, that the Turkish women tho- 
roughly believe that a happy immortality awaits them, if 
they do not forfeit it by their owm misdeeds; and that 
they are moreover tolerant enough to consider it sure that 
even the giaours, who have no share in the mysteries of 
Mahomed, have nevertheless the samé hope. 

I put an end to the generous fears of the woman by 
telling her that such an occurrence could not take place 
with the Frank females, who did not possess sufficient 
attraction to peril the peace of a true believer, and that 
this was the reason they walked about unveiled ; while 
the great beatuty of the fair Turks had rendered it incum- 
bent on the prophet to make them cover their faces, in 


order to prevent such misfortunes to his followers as that 





to which she had just alluded; and she was so well sati 

fied with my explanation that she suffered me to remain 
peacefully in my corner, breathed upon by the cool air 
which swept over the Bosphorus, only taking extreme 
care to remain at such a distance from the window her- 
self, as to ensure the heart-ease of every worthy and sus- 
ceptible Mussulman who might chance to pass that way, 

From this pleasant position we were summoned to an 
apartment in which refreshments had been provided for 
us; and as we had expressed no inclination to eat, these 
consisted only of fruits, conserves, and similar trifles, 
Pyramids of pears and grapes; saucers of olives and 
cream-cheese ; vases of preserves; and dishes of cucum- 
ber neatly arranged, and cut into minute portions, form- 
ed the staple of the repast; and were interspersed with 
goblets of rose-scented sherbet. To myself alone ano- 
ther luxury was added, in the shape of a small cake of 
extremély delicate bread, made for the exclusive use of 
the minister. 

The fair Georgian could by no means be persuaded to 
seat herself at table; and although the apartment was 
filled with attendants, she persisted in waiting upon me 
herself; and during a considerable time found amuse- 
ment in decorating my hair with bunches of small pears, 
which had been gathered with great care, in order to pre- 
serve the leaves that grew about them. 

While we were thus agreeably employed, Conjefem 
Hanoum entered from the bath. She was a fair, lan- 
guishing beatty of sixteen, exquisitely dressed, and ex- 
tremely fascinating; with a slight expression of melan- 
choly about her, that seemed as much the effect of a 
quiet coquetry as the result of her natural temperament. 

When our primitive repast was concluded, the beauti- 
ful Georgian enquired of my friends whether they could 
suggest any thing likely to give me pleasure which it 
was in her power to offer. As the day was lovely, and 
the sun beginning to decline, we availed ourselves of 
her politeness, and decided on a drive, when the carriage 
was immediately ordered, amid the regrets of the two 
younger ladies that they could not accompany us, which 
from their not having previously obtained the permission 
of the pasha, it was impossible for them to do. Had the 
Buyuk Hanoum desired to be of the party, she would 
have been at perfect liberty to indulge the inclination, as 
from her advanced age no cause for jealousy could pos- 
sibly exist on the part of the husband; but the other 
wives were too young and too pretty to be trusted to 
their own discretion’ by a worthy old gentleman of nearly 
fourscore ; and they were consequently compelled, mach 
to their annoyance, to see us depart alone. 

When we had taken leave of the Buyuk Hapoum in 
her apartment, where she still lay pillowed upon her 
cushions; and that I had promised to avail myself of 
her earnest invitation that I would repeat my visit; we 
returned to the great centre saloon where the other ladies 
awaited us, surrounded by a crowd of slaves, one of 
whom carried upon a salver a pile of embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs, worked by the fair fingers of the two younger 
hanoums, with gold thread and coloured silks. This 
gift, which had been prepared for mc, was accompanied 
by a thousand kindly comments. I was desired to ex- 
amine one piece of needlework, and to remark that I 
carried away with me the heart of the donor—upon ano- 
ther [ was told thatd should find a bouquet of flowers, 
and discover that they had presented me with the portrait 
which they should retain of me in their own memories ; 
and I at length bade them farewell, amid a thousand ad- 
monitions neither to forget nor to neglect the promise 
that I had made to renéw my visit. 

The araba awaited usin the court of the palace, and 
ere long we were all comfortably established in a roomy 
an commodious wagon, (for that is the correct name of 
the carriage,) drawn by two oxen blazing with gilt foil 
and spangles; upon»a mattrass of crimson shag, em- 
broidered and fringed with gold, amid cushions of similar 
material, and beneath a canopy of purple decorated in 
the same rich style. Two attendants, in the livery of 
the minister, ran beside the carriage ; and, gh our 
progress, from the nature of the animals who drew us, 
was not so rapid as many traveller$ might desire, we 
nevertheless contrived to spend a couple of delicious 
hours in driving up and down a public walk, oversha- 
dowed with fine old oaks, beneath whose gnarled and 
far-spreading boughs parties of shade-loving individuals 
had spread their mats, and were smoking their pipes, or 
eating their pic-nic dinners, within reach of a fine foun- 
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tain and a commodious coffee-kiosk ; and in the full en- 
joyment of as glorious a view as ever taught the eye of 
man to linger lovingly on the fair face of nature. 

Assure@ly no race of men ever enjoyed a beautiful 
country more thoroughly than the Orientals. Every 
pretty spot is sur2 to be discovered, and appropriated on 
each occasion of festival. Those who can possess them- 
selves of commanding points, and who have the means 
of doing so, build kiosks, and plant vineyards about them, 
amid which they spend the long summer day; while the 
poorer classes carry their mats and their pipes to their 
favourite nooks, and enjoy, if not as exclusively, at 
Jeast as heartily, as their more fortunate neighbours, the 
bright prospect and the balmy air. ; 

The Turk, especially, finds his happiness in this most 
simple and most natural of all pleasures. Hour after 
hour he will sit with his chibouk between his lips, gazing 
about him unweariedly, and communing with his own 
thoughts in all the peacefulness and luxury engendered 
by the beauty of the locality; and the exterior appears 
ance of his dwelling is never considered, if he can con- 
trive an angle, or throw out a bay, which will enable 
him to command a striking feature in the landscape, or 
a longer stretch of the lake-like Bosphorus. 

On the present occasion the oak wood was dotted all 
over with little groups of holyday-makers. Children ran 
in and out among the trees, making the breeze glad with 
laughter; the oxen which had been unyoked from the 
different carriages, were browsing on the young leaves ; 
merry voices called to each other from amid the under- 
wood; the fountain was surrounded, by servants; the 
coffee-kiosk thronged with guests; and the scene was 
altogether so lively, so cool, and so delightful, that it 
was not without regret that we ultimately drove down to 
the shore, where our caique awaited us, and found our- 
selves once more gliding smoothly and swiftly over the 
sunny waters of the channel. 





—— 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Military festival—Turkish ladies—Female curiosity—Eastern 
coquetry—A few words on the Turkish fez—The imperial 
horse-guards—Disaffection of the imperial guard—False alarms 
—The procession—The troops at Pera—Imitative talentof the 
Turks—Disappointment. 


Having accidentally rowed down to Pera in order to 
visit some friends, a week or two after the presentation of 
the sultan’s portrait to the imperial uard at Scutari, we 
were startled on arriving at Dolm: Batche to see the 
shore lined with the caiques and b rges of the pashas, 
and the principal officers of the f et; and the heights 
covered with military. Such beir.g the case, we landed 
at the pier below the palace, and I addressed myself to a 
group of Turkish ladies who had established themselves 
very comfortably under the shade of a fine plane tree, to 
ascertain the cause of so much unusual parade. 

Women assufedly have some freemasonry by which 
they contrive to be intelligible to each other, for it is 
certain that, with barely half a dozen sentences of the 
language, I have frequently kept up something that bor- 
dered upon a conversation ; and on the present occasion, 
by @ judicious use of my very limited knowledge, and 
considerable gesticulation, I made the persons to whom I 
put the question perfectly comprehendjits import. The 
reply commenced by an invitation to avail myself of part 
of their carpet, which, as it was easy to see both by their 
appearance and attendance, that they were highly respect- 
able, I did not hesitate to do; and they then informed 
me that the sultan was to pass in an hour, in state, to 
present his portrait to the artillery, at their barracks in 
the great cemetery. 

In five minutes my new acquaintance had confided to 
me that they were sisters, and that a sweet little girl who 
sat between them was the only child of the younger one, 
and would be immensely rich ; and had, in turn, enquired 
my country, and my relationship to my father, who stood 
“laicacmne annoy them; but whom they forth- 
with invited into the shade by the usual title given to all 
Franks:—“ Gel, captain, gel—Come, captain, come’— 
while the daughter of the eldest lady, a pale, slight, dark- 
eyed houri, who was perfectly conscious of her extreme 
beauty, played off a thousand little coquettish airs to 
attract his attention. First she let the lower portion of 
to discover the prettiest mouth in the 


world ; with, is very unusual among the Turkish 





females, a fine set of teeth, which she displayed in a 
laugh of affected embarrassment at her awkwardness ; 
and then, in her great haste to remedy the misfortune, 
she contrived to throw back her feridjhe, and disclose a 
throat and arms as dazzling as mountain snow; and a 
pair of delicate little hands, of which the nails were deeply 
stained with henna. I had seen several yashmacs ad- 
justed in the harem, but I had never yet met with one 
which required so much arranging as this; and the 
young hanoum was, so persevering, and kept up such a 
soft little murmur of Turkish ejaculations, that I had 
time to take an excellent lesson in the difficult art of 
veiling. 

And all this within ten paces of one of the sentinels, 
who stood leaning cross-legged against the stock of his 
musket, according to the most approved system of Turk- 
ish discipline ; and who did not interfere to remove the 
Frank strangers from the vicinity of the women, although 
a couple of years ago it would have perhaps subjected 
my father to temporary imprisonment, and certainly to 
insult. 

As we had already had suffi¢ient experience of the 
slight attention which his sublime highness ever paid to 
time on public occasions, we felt no inclination to spend 
half the morning under a tree on the edge of a dusty 
road; and, having ascertained by the line of sentinels, 
that the procession would pass the Military College, we 
accordingly made a parting salutation to our new friends, 
and plunged once mote into the hot sunshine. 

As we aseended the hill we came upon a squadron of 
the imperial guard, who were to form a portion of the 
show, and who were lying comfortably in the dust, some 
asleep, and others nearly so; while the horses were 
huddled together in groups in the centre of the road. 
This was a portion of the corps which I mentioned in 
my account of the marriage festivities of the Princess 
Mihirmah, and they certainly were considerably more 
like soldiers at a distance, than when thus seen on our 
very path. 

Nothing requires more management than a fez. It 
may be so arranged as to form even a becoming head- 
dress; but wo betide the unlucky wight who pulls it on 
until he is fezed over head and ears! As worn by the 
Turkish soldiers, it were impossible to conceive any thing 
more hideous; generally nearly black, and always more 
or less greasy ; some fling it down into their necks, where 
it forms a deep fold, others drag it over their eye-brows, 
and others again bury their whole heads in it, till it takes 
the form of the skull, and looks like a red clay basin, I 
need not expatiate on the appearance of their white over- 
alls, even on such an Occasion as the present, because I 
have already stated that the wearers were lying about in 
the dust ; and it were equally supererogatory to do more 
than allude to the effect of a lancer jacket of coarse cloth, 
braided with yellow cord, nine times out of ten a misfit, 

The horses were in excellent keeping with their riders, 
and presented a beautiful independence of accoutrement. | 
Some had blue saddle-cloths, and some had brown ones; 





some scarlet and some white; some had European sad- 
dies, and some Tartar—some had holsters, (many of | 
them, by the by, to my great amusement, charged with | 
cucumbers, of which the T'urks are extremely fond) and | 
some were without. Their lances looked as though they | 
had dropped down among them by mistake, their points 
were so glittering, and their crimson pennons so fresh 
and bright, for a Turkish soldier is always careful of his 
arms. ‘They do not carry these graceful weapons like 
our own lancers, although they are similarly provided 
with slings, but grasp the pole in the Russian fashion. 

We were curious to witness the bearing of the sultan 
on this occasion, as, on the presentation of his portrait at 
Scutari, a portion of the imperial guard had murmured 
openly against so glaring an infringement of their law, 
which forbids literally the likeness of any human being 
to be taken; whereas this had, moreover, been carried 
with great pomp, and saluted after the same fashion as 
would have been the august personage whom it repre- 
sented. “ We are becoming giaours—infidels,” was the 
complaint—* The Franks are turning the head of the 
sultan, and he will soon be as they are.” 

The first intimation of this disaffection on the part of 
the trowps which reached the inhabitants of the capital, 
was the appearance of bodies floating in the Bosphorus ; 
and the fact that a Greek captain, who had moored his 
vessel in the current, found it clogged in an incompre- 
hensible manner; and, on employing half a dozen men 
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to remove the evil, discovered that it was choaked with 
corpses ! 

After so decided a manifestation of the sentiments of 
the soldiery, it was a courageous act of the sultan to ven- 
ture thus immediately on a repetition of the offence; and 
the rather that a portion of the troops are composed of 
the sons of the janissaries, who cannot be supposed to 
entertain the most favourable feelings towards the de- 
stroyer of their fathers; and who would naturally em- 
brace so favourable an opportunity of spreading their own 
hate, as that which permitted them to enforce their ex- 
pressions of disgust with the name of the prophet, and 
the authority of their religion. 

As it was uncertain whether his highness might not 
descend at the college, as he had done on a previous oc- 
casion, three temporary steps covered with scarlet cloth 
had been prepared for him to descend from his horse; 
anid a carpet laid down from thence to the apartment of 
Azme Bey, where a handsomely embroidered, and elabo- 
rately cushioned sofa had been arranged for his recep- 
tion. In this room we took up our position, near a 
window that commanded the long stretch of road, by 
which the procession was to advance; and we had cal- 
culated justly on the procrastination of the sultan, for 
we waited nearly four hours ere the cortége was actually 
in motion. “The cry was still, ‘they come!’” and 
during all that time they came not. There were two or 
three false alarms. The drums beat off at the palace, 
and were answered by those on the heights, and at the 
college ; the gallant cavalry gathered themselves up out 
of the dust, and mounted their horses: the bey turned out 
his guard, and all in vain. There was a mistake some- 
where ; and consequently the cavalry dismounted, and 
lay down again to finish their sleep; and the young 
colonel turned in the guard; and we drank another glass 
of sherbet, and tried to think that we were not at all out 
of patience; in which attempt I, at least, was very un- 
successful. 

At length the moment came, and the distant sounds 
of a military band announced the approach of the pro- 
cession. ‘The unfortunate guardsmen sprang to their 
saddles for the fourth time, and formed in double file; in 
which order they moved forward at a foot’s pace. They 
were succeeded by the military staff of the army, and the 
field officers of the different regiments; the majors rode 
first, and were followed by the superior ranks in regular 
succession, until the gorgeous train of pashas brought up 
the rear. The pashas were succeeded by about thirty 
musicians: and then followed a detachment of infantry 
marching in double files, between whose ranks moved the 
open carriage of the sultan, d:awn by four fine gray 
horses, each led by a groom; and bearing the portrait of 
his highness carefully enveloped in green baize, Said 
Pasha, the sultan’s son-in-law, preceded the carriage, 
dressed in a hussar uniform, and mounted on a noble 
Arabian ; and it was followed by the seraskier and Halil 
Pasha riding abreast; succeeded by a squadron of ca- 
valry. 

But where, then, was the sultan? 

Alas! for our high-flown expectations—He had re- 
vicwed five thousand men in the course of the morning 
on the heights above the palace, after which he had 
started off for the valley of Kahaitchana, in an open car- 
riage and four; leaving his portrait to the care of the 
pashas, 

We reached Pera amid the firing of cannon, the peal- 
ing of musketry, and the beating of drums; and just in 
time to see the whole of the troops march through to 
their respective barracks ; which they did six deep, and 
in very tolerable style—a circumstance rendered the 
more astonishing by the fact that many of them had their 
shoes literally tied upon their feet! 

It was impossible not to be struck by a conviction of 
the perseverance and adoptive powers of the Turks, on 
seeing this body of men; who, although labouring under 
all the disadvantages of slovenly dress and defective in- 
struction, had, nevertheless, in a few years succeeded in 
presenting an appearance of European discipline. Self- 
taught—for the ‘l'urks have been deterred from exerting 
that which their own good sense led them to feel would 
be the most efficient mean of speedily attaining the per- 
fection at which they aimed ; that is, of profiting by the 
instructions of foreigners ; they have, amid all the diffi- 
culties of their position, succeeded in proving that their 
imitative talents are very considerable; and the jealous 
policy of Russia has only tended to demonstrate to those 
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who have had an opportunity of comparing the present 
state of the T'urkish army with that in which it was but 
three years ago, that the Osmanlis have every inclination 
to avail themselves of the opportunities that are afforded 
to them of studying the institutions of other nations ; 
where their efforts are not frustrated by political consi- 
derations. 

Recent events have, in some degree, weakened the 
Muscovite influence at the Sublime Porte : and European 
officers have lately arrived in Constantinople who, should 
they be permitted to act, will probably soon convert the 
«“ material” of the Turkish army into available troops, 
calculated to do honour alike to their country, to their 
instructers, and to their emperor. The docility of the 
Turkish soldier is admirable; and his desire of improve- 
ment so unwearying that it is a common occurrence for 
him to spend his hours of relaxation in perfecting him- 
self, as far as his own knowledge enables him to do so, 
in the management of his firelock ; while the care and 
time which he bestows upon the arm itself, is visible at 
once from the lustre of its bright barrel, and the cleanli- 
ness of its whole appearance, 

But to return to the troops at Pera. The officers were 
only distinguishable by their arms, being as heavily laden 
as the men, with a knapsack, a mess tin, a cloak, and a 
prayer-carpet; and the different corps were attended by 
numerous water-carriers, with small leathern cisterns un- 
der their arms, and clay drinking-bowls suspended from 
a strap about their waists. 

After traversing Pera, the several regiments filed off in 
different directions; and the faubourg resumed its ac- 
customed tranquillity, The interest of the pageant had 
however been greatly lessened by the absence of the sul- 
tan, who should have been its « head and front;” and I 
only reconciled myself to the disappointment by engag- 
ing to join a party who were to spend the following 
Friday at the Asiatic Sweet Waters, where preparations 
were making to receive the sovereign of one of the most 
gorgeous empires of the earth—the monarch of a million 
designations ! 

—>>—— 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Turkish ladies ‘* At Home”’—The Asiatic sweet waters—Holy 
The glen of, the valley—Hand mirrors—Holyday 
groups—Courtesy of the Oriental females to strangers—The 
beautiful devotee—The pasha’s wife—A guard of honour— 
Change of scene—The fortress of Mahomed—Amiability of 
the Turkish character. 


ground 


The traveller who desires to see the Turkish women 
really “at home,” should visit the beautiful valley of 
Guiuk-Suy, the Sweet Waters of Asia, on a Friday 
during the hot months. This lovely spot, shut in on 
three sides by lofty hills covered with vegetation, is open 
to the Bosphorus immediately opposite to the Castle of 
Europe, the prison of the janissaries, where the branch- 
embowered river which gives its name to the locality, 
(literally “chest-water,”) runs rippling into the sun- 
lighted channel. 

The transition is delicious, as, shooting round an ab- 
rupt point of land, gay with its painted palace and leafy 
garden, you glide into the deep shadows of the little 
river, whose fringe of trees throws a twilight softness 
over the water, and mirrors itself in the calm ripple. 
Beneath the boughs rise, as is usual on every spot of 
peace and beauty, the columned head-stones of many a 
departed Mussulman; while the birds, screened from the 
noonday heats, are ever pouring forth their glad song in 
all the gushing joyousness of conscious security. 

Your boatmen, refreshed by the grateful coolness of 
the locality, speedily bring you to an open bridge ; which, 
spanning the river at its narrowest point, unites the se- 
cluded valley, in which the holyday-keeping crowd are 
wont to assemble during the noontide sunshine, with the 
more open space on which they congregate towards the 
evening, to profit by the waters of a superb fountain of 
white marble, richly adorned with arabesques; and to 
inhale the fresh breeze that sweeps over the Bosphorus. 

The stretch of turf on which the ladies spread their 
carpets, drive their arabas, and spend the long summer 
morning, is screened from the river by a small space 
thickly wooded, and appropriated to the men ; who smoke 
their chibouks, and enjoy their sherbet and watermelons, 
far from the gossipry of their more voluble helpmeets. 
Passing through this “ holy ground,” you come at once 
upon the lovely nook, which, surrounded on all sides by 


trees, and thronged with company, affords one of the 
prettiest coup-d’eils in the world. 

Here the sultanas move slowly along over the smooth 
turf, the vizors of their oxen flashing with foil and plate 
glass, and the deep golden edges of their araba-awnings 
glittering in the sunshine; while they lean on their 
silken cushions, with their yashmacs less carefully ar- 
ranged than on ordinary occasions. Here the gilded 
carriage of the pasha’s harem, with its gaily tasseled 
draperies, and its gaudily caparisoned horses, rolls rapidly 
over the yielding verdure ; while the veiled beauty with- 
in screens her pure, pale loveliness with a fan of feathers, 
which serves at once to amuse her idleness and to display 
the fairy-like hand that grasps its ivory handle, with the 
priceless gems which glitter on the slender fingers and 
the taper wrist. Here the wives of the bey, the effendi, 
and the emir, spread their Persian carpets, and their crim- 
son rugs; and, while the elder ladies remove the fold of 
muslin which veils the lower portion of their faces, and 
indulge themselves in the luxury of the kadeun-chibouk, 
or woman’s pipe, the younger of the party find amuse- 
ment no less engrossing, in the rearrangement of their 
head-dresses with the assistance of a hani-mirror, (the 
constant traveling companion of a Turkish female,) which 
is held by a slave who kneels at the edge of the carpet. 

These hand-mirrors are the prettiest toys imaginable ; 
and the taste displayed in their decoration, as well as 
the expensive materials of which they are frequently 
composed, prove their great importance in the eyes of an 
oriental beauty. One of these indispensable playthings 
is constantly beside her in the harem; every latticed 
araba has four of them paneled into the gilding of its 
interior, in which she may‘see her charms reflected during 
her drive; and no Turkish lady would ever undertake 
the three hours’ voyage from Buyukdere to Stamboul, 
without carrying along with her the beloved ainal. 

Some of these mirrors, which are universally of a cir- 
cular form, and generally provided with a handle of the 
same material as the setting, and similarly ornamented, 
are mounted in a frame of richly chased gold or silver, 
studded with precious stones ; but these, as I need scarce- 
ly remark, are to be seen only in the imperial serais, or 
in the palaces of the most wealthy among the nobles, 
Others are of coloured velvets, wrought with seed-pearls 
in the most delicate patterns, or worked with gold, which 
the Turks do to perfection. Nor are the meaner classes 
without their ainalis, framed in wood, gaudily painted, 
and frequently most minute in size. 

The Valley of Guiuk-Suy, thronged as I have attempt- 
ed to describe it, presents a scene,essentially Oriental in 
its character. The crimson-covered carriages moving 
along beneath the trees—the white-veiled groups scat- 
tered over the fresh turf—the constant motion of the 
attendant slaves—the quaintly dressed venders of moha- 
libe and sekel (or sweetmeats) moving rapidly from point 
to point with their plateaux upon their heads, furnished 
with a raised shelf, on which the crystal or china plates 
destined to serve for the one, and the pink and yellow 
glories of the other, are temptingly displayed—the ya- 
hourt merchant, with his yoke upon his shoulder, and 
his swinging trays covered with little brown clay basins, 
showing forth the creamy whiteness of his merchandise 
—the vagrant exhibiters of dancing bears and grinning 
monkeys—the sunburnt Greek, with his large, flapping 
hat of Leghorn straw, and Frank costume, hurrying 
along from group to group with his pails of ice ; and re- 
commending his delicate and perishable luxury in as 
many languages as he is likely to earn piasters—the 
never-failing water-carrier, with his large turban, his 
graceful jar of red earth, and his crystal goblet—the ne- 
groes of the higher harems, laden with carpets, chibouks, 
and refreshments for their mistresses—the fruif-venders, 
with their ruddy peaches, their clusters of purple grapes 
from Smyrna, their pyramidically piled filberts, and their 
rich plums, clothed in bloom, and gathered with their 
fresh leaves about them—the melon merchants sitting 
among their upheaped riches; the pasteks with their 
emerald-coloured rinds, and the muskmelons, looking 
like golden balls, and scenting the breeze as it sweeps 
over them; the variety of costume exhibited by the na- 
tives, always most striking on the Asiatic shore—the 
ringing rattle of the tambourine, and the sharp wiry 
sound of theTaurkish zebec, accompanied by the shrill 
voices of half a dozen Greeks, seated in a semicircle in 
front of a beauty-laden araba—ali combine to complete 





a picture so perfect of its kind, that, were an European 


to be transported to Guiuk-Suy, without any intermediate 
preparation, he would believe himself to be under the 
spell of an enchanter, and beholding the realisation of 
what he had hitherto considered as the mere extravagance 
of some Eastern story-teller. 

The valley, or at least that portion of it which I am 
now describing, is further embellished by a magnificent 
beech, called the Sultan’s Tree, beneath which the im. 
perial carpet is spread for his highness when he visits 
Guiuk-Suy. And a little beyond this rises a platform 
shaded with willows, and occupied at one of its extremi. 
ties by a handsome head-stone. I could not Jearn what 
favoured dust had been deposited on this sweet spot. 

When we had selected a pleasant nook, and had spread 
our carpet, arranged our cushions, and provided ourselves 
with fruit, one of the party started on a shooting expe- 
dition among the hills; and my © end Madame S—— 
and myself strolled round the magic circle, which be- 
came each moment more thronged. We received many 
@ gracious salutation as we moved along, in return for 
our glances of involuntary admiration ; and at length 
were fairly stopped by a smiling entreaty that we would 
inform a party of ladies, who had been too aristocratic in 
their ideas, or too indolent in their habits, to descend 
from their araba, who we were, whence we came, and to 
answer a score more of those simple questions, which 
make a claim only upon your patience. Not one among 
them was pretty, but they were all polite and good-na. 
tured; and, if they did ask us many things which con- 
cerned them not in any possible way, they at least com- 
municated to us, if their turn, a variety of circumstances 
relating to themselves, which regarded us quite as little. 

Nothing can exceed the courtesy of the Turkish ladies 
to strangers. They always appear delighted to converse 
with an European female who seems disposed to meet 
them half way ; and they do so with a frankness and 
ease which at once destroy every feeling of géne on the 
part of the stranger. In five minutes every thing they 
have is at your service ; the fruit of which they are par- 
taking, and the scented sherbet that they have prepared 
with their own hands. To make acquaintance with 
them, you require only to be cheerful, willing to indulge 
their harmless curiosity, and ready to return their civility 
in asdar as you are enabled to do so, There is none of 
that withering indifference, or that supercilious scrutiny 
which obtains so much in Europe, to be dreaded from a 
Turkish gentiewoman ; but there is, on the contrary, an 
earnest urbanity about her which is delightful, and which 
‘emanates from the intuitive politeness so universal among 
the natives ; coupled with a simplicity of feeling and a 
sincerity of good-nature that lend a double charm to the 
courtesies of life. Nor is the eye less satisfied than,the 
heart, in these moments of agreeable, although brief com- 
munion ; for the graceful bearing of an Oriental female 
greatly enhances the charm of her ready kindness; and 
her self-possession and dignity of manner render her 
superior to the paltry affectation of assumed coldness ; 
while they convince you that she would be as prompt to 
resent impertinence as she had been ready to proffer 
courtesy. 

When we bowed our adieu to the party in the araba, 
and prepared to continue our stroll, the elder lady pre- 
sented to us four large cucumbers, a vegetable highly 
relished by the Orientals, and eaten by them in the same 
manner as fruit. Of course we accepted the offering in 
the spirit in which it was made, although we declined 
indulging in the unwholesome luxury; and I merely 
mention the ci nce, trivial as it is, to prove the 
truth of my position. he ladies had been regaling 
themselves with this primitive fare when we joined them, 
and shared it with us from precisely the same feeling of 
courtesy as an English gentlewoman would have ten- 
dered to a stranger the sandwich and champaign of her 
carriage luncheon. 

A short distance beyond the araba, we came upon a 
beautiful young female, who had alighted from her car- 
riage, and wes kneeling upon a costly Persian prayer- 
carpet, on whose eastern edge was placed a vase of 
wrought silver. Three slaves stood, with folded arms, 
immediately behind her; and she was so completely ab- 
sorbed in her devotions, that not even the apparition of 
a couple of European females, always objects of curiosi- 
ty toa Turkish lady, caused her to lift her eyes. She 
was strikingly handsome, and her attitude was most grace- 
ful, as, with her small hands clasped together, she bowed’ 
her head to the earth in the deep, voiceless prayer, which 
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55 the heart’s offering, and requires not to shape itself into 
yordss Had she been otherwise engaged, I could have 
jingered for an hour, for the mere pleasure of looking 
upon one of the loveliest faces in the world; but I felt 
that it would be indelicate to intrude upon her devotions, 
and once more I moved forward. 

No occupation, whether of business or pleasure, is 

rmitted to interfere with the religious duties of a Turk- 
ish female, however distinguished her rank; nor has 
Jocality or circumstance any influence in deterring her 
from their observance. It is a common occurrence to 
see the sister of the sultan alight from her araba at Ka- 
haitchana, or any other public place in which she may 
chance to find herself when her accustomed hour of 
prayer arrives; and, when her slaves have spread her 

rayer-carpet, kneel down within sight and sound of the 
crowds that throng the walk, as calmly and collectedly 
as though she were shut within one of the gilded cham- 
bers of her own serai. It were idle to comment upon 
such a fact. 

What a glad scene it was as we wandered on under 
the leafy branches of the tall trees, over the fresh turf, 
breathed upon by the cool breeze that swept down into 
the valley from the encircling hills, giving and receiving 
a thousand salutations! ‘The sultan was momentarily 


Fexpected ; and many a dark eye was turned at intervals 
Ttowards the entrance of the glen, and the noble beech 


Stree to which I have already made allusion; but they 
Pwere turned thither in vain, for, greatly to our disappoint- 


ment, he did not appear. 
During our progress we came upon an araba which 


instantly attracted our attention. The painted oxen* 






had been withdrawn, and were grazing a few paces off; 
a line of female slaves, reaching the whole length of the 
atriage, were ranged side by side ; and two negroes were 
stationed immediately in front. All these indications of 
ank induced us to slacken our pace as we approached, 


and to glance with more than ordinary attention towards 


he occupants of the vehicle. They were two in number ; 
a serious-looking elderly person, earnestly engaged with 
er chibouk ; and a fair young creature, so buried among 
her richly embroidered cushions, that she was scarcely 
visible, 

I have called her fair, but that is not the correct ex- 
pression, for, as she raised herself at our approach, and 
emoved from before her face a hand-mirror, curiously 
etin a frame composed of ostrich feathers, I never be- 
eld any thing living with such a complexion. She 
was s0 deadly white, that no difference was perceptible 
etween the folds of her yashmac and the brow on which 
hey rested! She looked as though she had been the 
partial prey of a vampyre, who, sated with some previous 
victim, had left his unholy repast only half completed— 
ut such eyes! so dark—so sad—veiled by lashes as 
black as night, resting upon the pallid cheek like sable 
ringes—I never saw such eyes, save inadream! Her 
hose was thin, and finely shaped ; and the perfect oval 
pf her face was revealed by the tightly adjusted yashmac. 
t was the most spectral beauty I ever beheld, but beauty 
bf a most rare description. She was pillowed on satin, 
nd her hands and brow were bright with gems, but I 
m sure she was unhappy—there was a languid hope- 
essness in the expression of her pale face, and a listless- 
hess in her manner, that told of a bursting heart. I 
vuld have given much to have learnt her history. 

There must have been some tell-tale indication of my 
involuntary conviction, in the long and earnest gaze that 
turned upon her; for ere I removed my eyes, she 
miled a sad, sweet smile, and pressed her hand upon her 
heart as though she thanked me for the melancholy feel- 
ng with which I had looked upon her beauty. The 
Ider dame, meanwhile, smoked on in silence, as calmly 
s if she had been seated beside a more light-hearted 
fompanion ; and the silver fringes of the costly araba 
littered in the sunshine; and the embroidered cushions 
Doked like @ parterre of flowers; and all within that 
orgeous vehicle was gay and gladsome save its drooping 
histress, “I made a thousand enquiries, but failed to as- 
ertain who she was. One individual alone was able to 
ssure me that she was the favourite wife of a pasha; 


*Some of the more distinguished harems have their 
rabas drawn by oxen of so pale a colour as to be almost 
hite: and their sleek skins are painted all over in 
tches of orange colour, which give them a most ex- 


ordinary appearance. 


| seeks; for that pleasure is in itself of so natural and 


bat the name of the said pasha had escaped the memory 
of my informant, and I was fain to content myself with 
this very unsatisfactory fragment of intelligence. 

Having completed our tour of the glen, we took pos- 
session of our cushions, and regaled ourselves with the 
delicious watermelons that we had provided to refresh us 
after our walk; and a small party of Turkish ladies 
shortly afterwards followed, and established themselves 
under the shade of the same tree, whom we initiated 
into the mysteries of papillotes, a secret science which 
has just become highly interesting to them from their 
adoption of ringlets. We amused ourselves with these 
follies for half an hour very pleasantly ; and, having 
shared our fruit and sweetmeats with our new acquaint- 
ance, and perceiving that the company were rapidly de- 
parting for the sea-side, I established myself under a fine 
beech tree to take a sketch of the locality. But although 
comparatively few persons remained in the glen, [ soon 
discovered that enough yet lingered to form a dense 
crowd about me, which effectually prevented my obtain- 
ing a view of any object more picturesque than a yash- 
mac or a feridjhe ; and I wasaboutto give up the attempt 
in despair, when a Turkish officer approached, and re- 
quested me to favour him with a sight of my sketch- 
book. 

I complied at once, and was rewarded for my ready ac- 
quiescence in the most agreeable way in the world ; for, 
perceiving by its contents that it was not persons but 
places which I was transferring to my little volume, he 
explained to the ladies who had gathered about me, that 
I was prevented from prosecuting my design by the fact 
of their having entirely shut out the view I was most 
anxious to secure; and at the first hint they moved aside 
to the right and left with all the good humour imagin- 
able ; one succeeding the other in leaning over me, to 
examine my work; and all rewarding my forbearance 
with exclamations of “Mashallah,” and “ Pek Guzel.” 

At length the little sketch was completed, and, putting 
up my pencils, I thanked the officer who had remained 
on guard over me and my undertaking, very sincerely 
for his politeness ; and we followed the crowd along a 
lovely green Jane on the opposite side of the bridge, to 
the shore of the Bosphorus, 

It was indeed a change of scene. The Castle of 
Europe, cold, and white, and bare, cut sharply against 
the blue sky on the opposite coast, and, as the channel 


more accurately, than I had ever done hitherto, the archi- 
tectural cypher of the prophet. 

Within the walls are clustered about a dozen houses; 
and their inhabitants are bound by an ancient Jaw not to 
suffer their descendants to marry without the precinets 
of the fortress; they are consequently all closely related, 
and no instance has ever been known of their having 
slighted the injunction. 

Immediately before me, on the seaward edge of the 
fine stretch of turf in which the lane terminated, all the 
throng of company that had crowded the glen of the 
valley during the earlier part of the day, were now col- 
lected together under the long shadow of a double 


is unusually narrow at this point, I was enabled to trace | 
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causes to produce it—a bright sky—a balmy atmosphere 
—a lovely landscape—are all that is necessary to its en- 
joyment; and they are ever within the reach of the 
humblest during the long summer season. And when 
to these are superadded the kindly smile and the ready 
greeting, which are never withheld in Turkey from those 
who seek them, it must at once be acknowledged that 
the Osmanlis have made a wise selection, in preferring 
to the strife and struggle for precedence, and the uncer- 
tainty of ultimate success, which clog the more refined 
and “ exclusive” pleasures of Europe, the simple, kindly, 
and ever-enduring enjoyment of nature and universal 
good-will. 

But I am committing an error in thus applying the 
word “refined.” Are not such pleasures as those of 
Turkey infinitely more refined than the elaborated dis- 
sipations of the West? Is not the holiness of nature a 
loftier contemplation than the gilded saloons of the 
great? The power to feel and to appreciate the noble 
gifts of the Creator, eminently more glorious than the 
talent to discover the finite perfections of the creature ? 
Is not the breeze which sweeps over the heathy hill, or 
through the blossom-scented valley, more redolent of 
real sweetness than the perfume-laden halls of luxury ? 

If these be “ barbarous” pleasures, then are the Turks 
the most barbarous people upon earth, for in these con- 
sist their highest enjoyments, In them the minister finds 
his ready solace for the cares of office, and the labourer 
for the toils of weary days. But if they be indeed those 
which should be the best calculated to impart their charm 
to cultivated minds and unsullied hearts, then, as I have 
already ventured to suggest, the Turks have “ chosen 
the better part,” and are authorised to smile, as they ever 
do, in quiet pity at the coil and care with which we of 
“ civilised” Europe cheat ourselves into the belief that 
we have far outstripped them in enjoyment, as well as 
science, and toil throughout a long life in pursuit of a 
phantom which flits before us like a beckoning spirit, 
but is ever beyond our grasp. 

I was never more struck with this truth than at Guiuk- 
Suy. I never saw the women of Turkey under a more 
favourable aspect. Every heart appeared to be holding 
holyday: and when, as evening closed, we returned to 
our caique, and bade adieu to the valley of the Asian 
Sweet Waters, I felt that I knew them better—that I 
understood more correctly their social character than I 
had hitherto done; and it is an important fact, and one 
which is well worthy of remark, that the more an Eu- 
ropean, resolved to cast aside prejudice, and to study the 
national habits and impulses, comes in contact with the 
inhabitants of the East, the more he is led to admire the 
consistency of thought, feeling, and action which influ- 
ence them; and the high-minded generosity with which 
they tolerate the jarring and discordant habits and pre- 
judices of their foreign visiters. 

I am obliged to concede that no assemblage of Eu- 
ropean gentlewomen would have welcomed among them 
two female strangers, as the Turkish ladies, during the 
day which we spent at Guiuk-Suy, received my friend 





avenue of fine trees fringing the border of the channel, 
and terminating at the elegant fountain to which I have 
already made allusion. On one side rose the painted 
kiosk of the sultan ; and near it stood the little mosque, 
with its slender minaret shooting heavenward, and al- 
most hidden by the leafy branches of the surrounding 
trees. On the other a cluster of arabas, with their crim- 
son and purple awnings, and fringes of gold and silver 
—while, in the midst, groups of women were dotted 
over the greensward, and gaily dressed children gamboled 
in their young gracefulness, making the elastic air buoy- 
ant with mirth. 

It was a heart-inspiring spectacle! and it was beau- 
tiful to remark the kindness and good feeling which 
pervaded the whole assemblage. I cannot understand 
how any European who has once contemplated a scene 
of this description, can carry away with him an un- 
favourable impression of the Turkish character. I have 
remarked elsewhere on the happy freedom from morgue 
which pervades the wealthier classes of the capital. 
Neither superciliousness nor assumption on the part of 
their more fértunate neighbours withers the enjoyment 
of the humble and the laborious; the day of rest and 
recreation levels all ranks and suspends all distinctions ; 
and thus each is secure to find the pleasure which he 


and myself. The wandering giaours were every where 
greeted with smiles, urged to linger, invited to partake 
of every rural collation, treated, in short, as friends, 
rather than persons seen for the first and probably the 
only time. And such a welcome as this might be se- 
cured by every Frank lady, did she consider it worth her 
while to conciliate the Turkish females, who are always 
sufficiently rewarded for their courtesy and kindness, by 
a gay smile and a ready acceptance of their proffered 
civility ; and yet it is a singular fact that the European 
ladies, resident in Constantinople, are scarcely acquaint- 
ed with one Osmanli family, and I have been asked more 
than once if I was not frightened of the ‘Turkish wo- 
men ! 

It were needless to comment either on the illiberality 
of the prejudice, or the effects which it is so unfortunate- 
ly calculated to produce—effects which are painfully 
visible, and whose cause is any thing but creditable to 
European generosity or penetration. 








simple a description, that it requires no combination of 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 
The teis effendi—Deviehai Hanoum—The fair Circassian— 

The pasha—Ceremonious observances of the harem—An in- 

terview—Namik Pasha versus Nourri Effendi—Imperial deco- 

rations—The diploma—Turkish gallantry—The chibouks— 

The salemliek—The garden—Holy horror—The kiosk—The 

breakfast—A party in the harem—Nesibe Hanoum—The yash- 

mac—The masquerade—Turkish compliments—The slave and 

‘the fruit merchant—Departure from the palace. 

As I was contemplating a second visit to the palace of 
the reis effendi, an invitation reached me from the 
‘minister himself, who requested me to meet him at six 
‘o’clock the following morning in his harem, previously 
to his departure for the Sublime Porte. I started accord- 
ingly, accompanied by a young Greek lady, who officiat- 
ed as my interpreter; and at the hour appointed we 
landed on the marble terrace, and were instantly ad- 
mitted. 

I have elsewhere remarked on the early habits of the 
Turkish ladies, and on the present occasion they were 
already astir, and the slaves hurrying in every direction 
with sweetmeats and coffee. Deviehai Hanoum was 
shut into her chamber at prayers, and the door was 
guarded by a little slave not more than six years of age; 
one of seven children recently purchased from a slave- 
ship, so meagre and miserable that the poor little inno- 
cents had evidently been half starved on their passage 
from Circassia. One of them had been stolen from the 
very bosom of its mother, and on its arrival in the ha- 
rem was immediately provided with a nurse. 

On the conclusion of her prayer, the beautiful 
Georgian entered the saloon in which we were awaiting 
her, and welcomed us most cordially. Early as it was, 
the minister was already, she told us, engaged with un 
ambassadorial dragoman; and meanwhile sweetmeats, 
water, and coffee were offered to me, of all which I glad- 
ly partook, and afterwards strolled into the garden among 
the sweet-scented lemon trees, to await my summons to 
the pasha. 

I had taken but two turns in the orangery, when the 
soft-eyed Conjefem Hanoum advanced smilingly towards 
me, and taking me by the hand (a great mark of dis- 
tinction from a Turkish lady) led me up stairs to the 
apartment to which I have already alluded as having 
been honoured by the temporary occupation of the sul- 
tan. When we reached the door she released my hand, 
and fell back a few paces, in order that I should approach 
the minister alone. 

As the room was very spacious, I had an excellent 
opportunity of obtaining a good view of his excellency 
previously to our entering into conversation; and the 
first glimpse which I had of him prepossessed me in his 
favour. He occupied the upper end of the sofa, and 
was almost buried amid piles of cushions, near an open 
window looking upon the garden of the harem, whose 
myriad blossoms filled the apartment with perfume. 

Had I not known to the contrary, I never should have 
supposed him to have been more than sixty years of age, 
his eye is still so bright, and his brow so smooth. He 
wore the fez rather flung back, and his robe was of flesh- 
coloured silk, lined with ermine. 

When I entered he was busily engaged with his chi- 
bouk, which was of the most costly description, the large 
amber mouth-piece being of the faintest yellow, and 
divided at mid-depth by a band of turquoise studded with 
brilliants. He suffered me to advance nearly to the 
centre of the apartment before he looked up; but he did 
so at length with a smile of such kindness that I at once 
forgave him for his etiquettical punctiliousness, 

Devlehai Hanoum was standing about twenty paces 
from the sofa with her arms folded before her; and the 
fair Circassian having, in obedience to a signal from the 
minister, placed an arm-chair for me close to his own 
seat, immediately took up her position beside her. The 
Greek lady by whom I was accompanied was not, to my 
great annoyance, included in the courtesy extended to 
me; and during the two hours that I spent with the 
pasha, she consequently remained standing, or leaning 
on the back of my seat. 

After thanking me for the favour I had done him, and 
assuring me that he had long wished to make my ac- 
quaintance, he desired to know if I would smoke a 
chibouk; and was much amused when I told him that 
if he desired I should return to my own country, to prove 
my gratitude to the Turks for all the kindness and 
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from the peril of such an encounter with “ the scented 
weed.” He accepted the apology at once, assuring me 
that he was desirous only to give me pleasure, although, 
as I was the first Frank lady to whom he had ever 
spoken, he might probably not succeed in proving his 
sincerity. Sweetmeats were then handed to me by a 
slave ; and subsequently coffee by the fair hands of Con- 
jefem Hanoum, but my poor young friend was still ex- 
cluded from the courtesy. Water is never offered in the 
presence of a great personage. 

I had not been half an hour with the minister ere I 
was convinced that he was rather a good than a great 
man. There was a gentleness and benevolence about 
him that were delightful, and as he stroked down his 
white beard, and looked towards me with a smile of 
mingled amusement and curiosity, I thought that I had 
never seen a more “green old age;” but although he 
touched on a variety of subjects, and asked a variety of 
questions, they were of the most commonplace descrip- 
tion; and he appeared infinitely more gratified by the 
admiration which I expressed of the magnificent mar- 
riage festivities of the princess, than by the compliments 
that I paid to the rapid progress of civilisation and im- 
provement among the people. 

The only subject in which he took a marked interest, 
was the degree of popularity enjoyed by the present 
Turkish ambassador in London. 

He asked if I had known Nourri Effendi, and I an- 
swered affirmatively: upon which he immediately en- 
quired if he were popular in London. 

I replied candidly that since he did me the honour to 
ask my opinion, I should say, judging from what .had 
fallen under my own observation, decidedly not. That 
I believed Nourri Effendi to be a very good man; but 
that he was extremely ill-calculated to make his way in 
England, or to give so favourable an impression of the 
nation which he represented, as, since I had resided 
among the Turkish people, I felt anxious should be pro- 
duced on the minds of my own countrymen. That he 
could not speak any European language, had forbidding 
manners, and made no attempt to identify himself with 
the feelings and habits of the people among whom he 
resided. 

He next mentioned Namik Pasha, and said laughing- 
ly, “I know that the ladies of England preferred hira, 
and I have heard that the ladies are very influential in 
your country. Yes, yes—the pasha was young, well- 
looking, and gallant, and spoke French fluently. Nourri 
Effendi will never make his way among you as his pre- 
decessor did, but he is, nevertheless, a good man; and 
perhaps they were not aware in England that he was 
secretary to the Porte.” 

I observed that Namik Pasha lent himself willingly 
to European customs, and made himself acceptable to 
every society into which he entered; and that, in so far, 
he was consequently infinitely better fitted than his suc- 
cessor for the post of ambassador at a foreign court. 
The minister looked steadily at me for a moment, and 
then said playfully, “ You are half a diplomatist your- 
self. I had heard as much before—this is the first time 
in my life that I ever conversed with a Frank female ; 
and since we have fallen upon this subject, I should like 
to ask you one more question before we abandon it. 
You have now been many months in the country ; and 
were you at liberty to select the next Turkish ambassa- 
dor to England, tell me frankly whom should you 
choose ?” 

I could not forbear smiling in my turn; but I replied 
without hesitation, “ Reschid Bey—the present minister 
at Paris. It is such individuals as Reschid Bey who 
prove to Europe what the Turks already are, and what 
they are capable of becoming—men of fine mind and 
gentleman-like manners, as well as of sound judgment 
and high character. Had the Sublime Porte sent Reschid 
Bey to London a year or two ago, the English would 
have had a more exalted opinion of its diplomacy than 
they now have.” 

Little did I imagine, when I thus undisguisedly gave 
my opinion of the Turkish minister to Youssouf Pasha, 
that the firman would be so soon despatched which con- 
tained his transfer to the court of England; and I was 
not a little amused when I was told some time after- 
wards that the reis eflendi, in giving the information 
of Reschid Bey’s arrival in London to a friend of mine, 
added, with a quiet smile, “ You may as well tell your 


. —————— a 
her. She will perhaps be glad to hear that he is th 
individual whom she would have herself selected.” 

From the Turkish ambassador he digressed to th 
King of England, and assured me that there was yy 
European monarch for whom the grand seignior ente;. 
tained a more affectionate regard. Indeed, he talked » 
long and so fondly, not only of our good sovereign, by 
of his people also, that had I not previously known hin 
to be deeply in the Russian interest, I should have },. 
lieved him to be as sincere an Anglo-Turk as any jp. 
dividual throughout the sultan’s dominions. 

An apology for having received me in his i 
dress, rather than keep me waiting, led us to the subjec; 
of costume generally ; for [ could not offer a better reply 
to his politeness than by expressing my admiration of 
that which he wore, and declaring how much I conside;. 
ed it preferable to the European frock-coat. He appeared 
gratified by the assurance, and took this opportunity of 
desiring Conjefem Hanoum to bring out his decorations, | 
in order that I might judge of the taste and magnificence} 
of the sultan; and truly I never beheld any thing mor} 
costly. } 

The first, which had been delivered to him with his 
diploma of vizier, was an elaborately mounted medal of 
gold, inscribed with the cipher of the sultan, and the 
rank of the wearer, splendidly framed with brilliants, 
But the diploma itself interested me much more ; it was 
enclosed in a wrapper of white satin, fastened with a 
cord and tassels of gold, and occupied an immense sheet 
of stout paper; the name of Allah stood at the head of 
the page, and immediately beneath it, but in much larger 
characters, figured the cipher of the sultan ; these were 
written in gold, as were also the name of the vizier hin. 
self, which occurred in the body of the ducument, ani 
the word Stamboul at the foot of the page, on the left 
hand. The remainder of the contents were simply 
traced in ink, but the characters were beautifully formed; 
and at the back of the sheet were the signatures of 
Nourri Effendi, who had drawn up the document, asi 
voucher for its accuracy, and that of the pasha himself 
as an acknowledgment of the duties to which it pledged 
him. 

Having replaced the diploma, the minister next put 
into my hands a miniature portrait of the sultan, su: 
rounded by a wreath, of which the flowers were dix 
monds, and the leaves wrought in enamel, enclosed 
within a second frame-work of the same precious gems, 
formed into emblematical devices, and dazzlingly bri: 
liant. This magnificent decoration was appended to 1 
chain of fine gold, and secured by a diamond clasp. 
When I had sufficiently admired it, the gallant old 
man begged me to wear it for an instant, iu order that it 
might acquire an additional value in his eyes ; and the 
gentle Conjefem Hanoum flung it oyer my head, and 
entangled the chain in my ringlets, to the great delight 
of the vizier, who watched the progress of its release 
with genuine enjoyment, and told me that he ‘had never 
before seen his decoration to so much advantage. 

The only drawback to these costly ornaments exist: 
in the fact that they are insecure possessions; as it 
case of death, or dismission from office, they are retur- 
ed to the sultan. It was consequently with even mort 
pride that the minister exhibited to me a smaller ani 
perhaps more elegant order, bestowed upon him by hii 
sovereign as an acknowledgment of his faithful services 
to the Porte, accompanied by an intimation that on his 
decease it was to be transferred to his eldest son, in ot 
der that it might serve to record the regard and gratitude 
of his master for the exemplary manner in which he ha 
ever done his duty to his country. 

I was not a little amused at the epicurean manner it 
which the vizier smoked. Every ten minutes his chibou 
was changed by one or other of his wives, by whicl 
means he merely imbibed the aroma of the tobace: 
while he bad an opportunity of displaying the varie 
and costliness of his pipes, without being guilty of an 
apparent ostentation; but handsome as several of ther 
undoubtedly were, that of which he was making us 
when I entered was infinitely the most beautiful. 
When I rose to take my leave, my courteous ent’ 
tainer begged that I would remain as long as I fous! 
any amusement in the palace, assuring me that evel) 
effort should be made to render my visit agreeable ; # 
that the salemliek should be as free for me as the hare 
if I desired to see it, Of course I accepted the offer 
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negro waiting to conduct my friend and myself through 
the mysterious passages which connect the two portions 
of the establishment. In the salemliek itself there was 
nothing remarkable. It was a handsome house, well 
| fitted up, and exquisitely clean; the greatest charm to 
me existed in its open windows, which, afier the closely 
latticed and stifling apartments of the women, were truly 
agreeable; nor was the feeling of enjoyment lessened 
by the sight of a crowd of birds, that, entering through 
the wide casements with the sunshine glittering on their 
wings, and the song of liberty gushing from their 
throats, sailed to and fro the vast apartments, as though 
they could appreciate their magnificent comfort. ) 

But the garden was a litiie paradise, with its fountains 
of white marble, its avenues of orange trees, its beds of 
roses, and verbena, and geraniums, formed into a thou- 

sand fanciful devices! And before | could make up my 
mind to leave it, the young bey had so loaded me with 
the fairest flowers he could select, that 1 breathed nothing 
but perfume. 

We were greatly amused, on passing one of the marble 
bridges which are flung over the street to connect the 
grounds, at the astonishment of a party of worthy M ussul- 
mans who chanced to look up as we were crossing, at- 
tracted by the unwonted sounds of female voices, and 
the “ Mashallahs!” with which they greeted our appa- 
tition. “Who can they be?” asked one; “ And how 
came they there?” “She with the fair hair is a Frank 
as well as a giaour,” was the reply of a second; “I 
would swear it on the prophet’s beard. The infidels are 
making way among us indeed, when their women are 
thus at liberty to show their unveiled faces in the salem- 
liek of one of our great pashas—but it is no affair of 
mine—Mashallah—I trust in God !” 

The kiosk of the reis effendi was by far the most 
beautiful that I had yet seen. A painted dome, repre- 
senting the shores of the channel, occupied the centre of 
the roof; and beneath it a graceful jet d’eau threw up 
its sparkling waters, which fell back into a capacious ba- 
sin. The walls were washed by the Bosphorus on the 
one side, and covered with parasites on the other ; and it 
was floored with marble of the most dazzling whiteness. 
Here were collected the younger sons of the minister, 
and three or four other children, amusing themselves by 
running barefooted round the basin, and suffering the 
glittering dew of the fountain to fall upon them in its 
descent—while each was laughing out in his young joy- 
ousness as he marked the dripping condition of his 
companions, and forgot that he was himself in the same 
predicament. 


On our return to the harem we found the breakfast 
servel—and sat down, attended by Conjefem Hanoum 
and ten female slaves, to partake of a repast, of which 
the dishes had been sent from the table of the minister, 
who was also about to make his morning meal. Con- 
fectionery, pillauf, and stewed meats, were succeeded by 
some delicious fruits ; and when these had been removed, 
and I had emptied a goblet of sherbet the colour of am- 
ber, we joined the party in the great saloon. 

And a numerous party it was! About a dozen ha- 
noums, all splendidly dressed, and with their turbans 
sparkling with diamonds, were squatted in a group upon 
the sofa; and in an instant I took my place in the very 
midst of them, with my feet doubled under me, to watch 
the departure of the pasha, whose barge, manned by ten 
rowers, and covered with Persian carpets, was waiting to 
convey him to the Sublime Porte. 

Away he went at last in fine style, attended by his 
secretary, his chiboukjhe, three officers of his household, 
and two soldiers; and as soon as he was fairly out of 
sight, the curiosity of all the party centered upon me. 
They ran their hands along the satin of my pelisse, asked 
me if the brooch that confined my collar was gold— 
whether I made my own gloves—and if I would teach 
them to curl their hair. Having satisfied them on all 
these points, I looked round the circle in my turn, and 
made an acquaintance with the young and bright-eyed 

Nesibe Hanoum, the sister-in-law of the minister, and 
her lovely infant. 

As the supreme high breeding of the harem is no longer 
its perpetual idleness, several of the ladies were engaged 
in needlework—principally in embroidering handker- 
chiefs, and knitting a coarse kind of lace for trimming 





posed giving me a lesson in the art of arranging a 
yashmac, an achievement sufficiently difficult. 

A slave was accordingly despatched into her chamber 
in search of the long scarf of muslin necessary to the 
operation ; and in five minutes I had undergone so per- 
fect a metamorphosis that I could scarcely recognise my- 
self when I glanced into the mirror. The delight of the 
whole party was unbounded ; and nothing would satisfy 
them but my adding a feridjhe to my veil, and presenting 
myself to the Buyuk Hanoum, The voluminous cloak 
of dark cloth was accordingly thrown over me, and with 
considerable difficulty I was taught to manage it with 
some degree of grace: after which the laughing girl 
dragged me towards the apartment of the venerable lady ; 
and entering before me, announced that a mussafir, or 
guest, desired to be admitted. 

On the invitation of its occupant, I advanced, making 
the temina* with all the ceremony necessary to continue 
the deceit; and it was not until I had kissed the hand of 
the Buyuk Hanoum, and stood upright before her, that 
she detected the masquerade : but when she did so, I was 
overwhelmed with exclamations and entreaties—I was 
beautiful—resistless—I should turn the head of every 
true believer in Stamboul—Why did I desire to return to 
England, when there was not a pashain Constantinople 
who would not consider me “ the Light of the Harem” — 
Would I become a Turk ?—and a thousand other ejacu- 
lations of like import. 

When the sensation had partially subsided, I returned 
to the saloon; and, as the yashmac had previously been 
arranged in the manner in which it is worn by the ladies 
of the serai, I took a second lesson, to enable me to put 
it on in the more general fashion; and I then amused 
myself for five minutes in watching the manceuvres of a 
slave who was purchasing some watermelons from a fruit 
caique. Nothing could be more ludicrous: the great 
gate of the harem was ajar, and one of the caiquejhes 


panion; after which he advanced towards the entrance, 
and rolled it through the open space on to the marble 
floor beyond—the slave running after each as it appeared, 
and grasping it with both hands, as she held it to her ear 
to ascertain if it would give out the splashing sound, 
without which it is of no value; laying aside those that 
she approved, and rolling back the others with a velocity 
that gave her the appearance of being engaged at a game 
of bowls with the Greeks on the terrace—talking, more- 
over, all the time with an earnestness worthy of the 
occasion. 

I loitered away another hour with my amiable host- 
esses, and then, looking at my watch, I urged a previous 
engagement, in order to overcome their kindly entreaties 
that I would spend the remainder of the day with them; 
and having bade adieu to the Buyuk Hanoum and her 
numerous guests, and promised to pay her another visit 
before I left Constantinople, I once more quitted the hos- 
pitable halls of the reis effendi—carrying away with me 
the liveliest feelings of gratitude for all the attentions 
which I had experienced from every member of his 
family. 


—--— 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Imperial gratitude—The freed woman—A female Celebs—Hus- 
sein the watchmaker—Golden dreams— Arabs and arabajhes— 
Maternal regrets—A matrimonial excursion—Difficult posi- 
tion—The sekeljhes—A young husband—The emir—The officer 
of the guard—The emir’s daughter—First love—Ballad sing- 
ing—A salutation—Moonlight—Rejected addresses—Ruse de 
guerre—The arrest—A lover's defence—Munificence of the 
seraskier pasha. 


The sultan occasionally recompenses the faithful ser- 
vices of the slaves of the imperial serai by giving them 


ble manner. On a late occasion, he emancipated an 
elderly woman, who had secured his favour by her un- 
remitted attentions to one of his wives during a protracted 
illness ; and, being light of heart at the moment, and 
perhaps curious to learn how she would act on such an 
emergency, he desired her to put on her yashmac, and to 
take a boat to Stamboul, where she was to hire an araba, 
and drive slowly about the cit?, until she saw an indi- 
vidual whom she desired for a husband—when, if he 


* The Eastern salutation. 





the bosoms of their chemisettes ; and when eaclihad set- | 


stood on the terrace, and took the fruit from his com- | 
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could be identified, she should be his wife within the 
week, 

His imperial highness was obeyed on the instant. One 
of the palace caiques rowed to the door of the harem; 
and the freed slave, accompanied by an aged companion, 
stepped in, and was rapidly conveyed to Stamboul. On 
landing at “the Gate of the Garden,” she walked into 
the house of Hussein the watchmaker, with whose wife 
she was acquainted; and while the stripling som of the 
worthy Mussulman was despatched for an arabdz, she 
took her place upon the sofa, and partook of the graye- 
jelly and coffee which were handed to her by her officious 
hostess. These were succeeded by the kadeun-chibouk, 
or woman’s pipe—and she had not flung out half a dozen 


Hussein the watchmaker knew that she was free, and 
about to choose a help-meet from among the tradesmen 
of the city. 

At every “ Mashallah!” uttered by her auditors, the 
self-gratulation of the visiter increased ; and she, who a. 
day previously had not wasted a thought on matrimony, 
smoked on in silence, absorbed in dreams of tenderness 
and ambition. 

The araba was, of course, a full hour ere it appeared, 
for the arabajhe had to smoke his narghile, or water- 
pipe—and the arabajhe’s assistant had to repair the 
damages which the last day’s journey had done to the 
harness, and to wash away the mud that yet clung about 
the wheels; and after that there were comments to be 
made upon the horses, as they were slowly attached to 
the vehicle—and on the unusual circumstance of a T'urk- 
ish woman hiring a carriage, without previously bargain- 
ing with the owner for the sum to be paid. 

But Yusuf, the son of Hussein, who found more 
amusement in watching the slow motions of the arabajhe 
than in keeping guard over his father’s chronometers, put 
an end to the astonishment of the party by informing 
them that the person who had engaged the vehicle wasa 
slave of the imperial serai ; a piece of information which 
tended considerably to expedite the preparations of the 
coachman, and to excite the curiosity of his companions. 

The female Ceelebs, meanwhile, had emptied three 
chibouks: and as the ashes of each were deposited in the 
little brass dish that rested on the carpet, brighter and 
fairer visions rose before her; and on each occasion that 
she drew from amid the folds of the shawl which bound 
her waist, the cachemire purse that contained her tobac- 
co, and replenished her pipe, she indulged in a more flat- 
tering augury of her day’s speculation. 

To render the circumstance more intelligible to the 
European reader, it may be as well to state that there 
are few tradesmen in Stamboul who would hesitate to 
marry an imperial slave, whatever might be her age or 
personal infirmities, as she is sure to bring with hera 
golden apology for all her defects. And thus it was not 
astonishing that the wife of Hussein sighed as she re- 
membered that her son Yusuf was yet a child, and that, 
consequently, she could not offer his hand to her visiter ; 
| and the more sincerely that the worthy watchmaker did 
| not stand high in the favour of fortune—the “ accursed 
| giaours,” as the angry hanoum did not hesitate to de- 
clare, selling for the same price demanded by the Turk- 
ish artisan for his inferior ware, watches that were as 
true as the muezzin, and as enduring as the koran. 

At length the araba drew up beneath the latticed win- 
dows ; and the two friends, resuming their slippers, shuf- 
fled across the matted floor of the harem, followed by the 
compliments and teminas of their hostess. Mattrasses 
and cushions were arranged in the vehicle by the hands 
of Hussein himself—and their yashmacs having been 
rearranged, they were ere long jolting over the rough 








pavement of the city of Constantine. 


They first bent their course to the Charshees: and 


their liberty, accompanied by a donation sufficiently | the confidante pointed out many a grave-looking, middle- 
liberal to enable them to establish theraselves in an eligi- | aged Mussulman to the admiration of her companion ; 


but the freedwoman only shrugged her shoulders, ut- 
tered a contemptuous “ Mashallah!” and turned away 
her eyes. 

The stream of life flowed on beside their path. Tur- 
bans of green, of white, and of yellow, passed along; 
but none of the wearers found favour in the sight of the 
husband-seeking fair one. Hours were wasted in vain: 
she was as far removed from a decision as when she step- 
ped into the caique at Beglier-bey ; and the patience of 
her companion was worn threadbare. She became silent, 





sullen, and sleepy—and still the araba groaned and 


volumes of smoke from her nostrils, ere al] the harem of 
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drawled along the narrow streets. Human nature could 
endure no more: and after having been jolted out of a 
quiet slumber three several times, the confidante digressed 
from weariness to expostulation. 

“ May the prophet receive me into paradise! Is there 
not a true believer in Stamboul worthy to become the 
husband of a woman whose hair is gray; and who has 
long ceased to pour out the scented sherbet in the garden 
of roses? Had it been my kismet* to come hunting 
through the thoroughfares of the city on the same er- 
rand, I should have chosen long ago.” 

The freed woman only replied by desiring the arabajhe 
to drive to the quarter inhabited by the sekeljhes, or 
sweetmeat-makers—the finest race of men in Constanti- 
nople, When they entered it, she began to look about 
ber with more earnestness than she had hitherto exhibit- 
ed: but even here she was in no haste to come to a 
decision; and, although she passed many a stately Mus- 
sulman whom she would not have refused in the bright- 
est days of her youth, she “ made no sign” until she 
arrived opposite to the shop of a manufacturer of alva, 
a sweet composition much esteemed in the East—where 
half a dozen youths, bare-legged, and with their shirt 
sleeves rolled up to their shoulders, were employed in 
kneading the paste, previously to its being put into the 
oven. 

“ Inshallah—I trust in God! Heis here—” said the 
lady, as she stopped the carriage. “See you not that 
tall stripling, with arms like the blossom of the seringa, 
and eyes as black as the dye of Khorasan ?” 

«“ He who is looking towards us?” exclaimed her com- 
panion in astonishment: “the prophet have pity on him! 
Why, he is young enough to be your son.” 

The answer of the freedwoman was an angry pull at 
her yashmac, as she drew more closely together the folds 
of her feridjhe. ‘The young and handsome sekeljhe was 
summoned to the side of the araba, and found to improve 
upon acquaintance ; upon which he was informed of the 
happiness that awaited him—and received the tidings 
with true Turkish philosophy. And in a few days the 
bride removed into a comfortable harem, of which the 
ground floor was a handsome shop, fitted up with a select 
stock of sweetmeats at the expense of the sultan; and 
those who desire to see one of the principal actors in this 
little comedy, need only enter the gaily painted establish- 
ment at the left hand corner of the principal street lead- 
ing into the Atmeidan, to form an acquaintance with 
Suleiman the sekeljhe. 


’ 


Another occurrence, equally authentic, and still more 
recent, is deserving of record, as being peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the rapid progress of enlightenment and libe- 
rality. An emir of the city, cé lebrated for his sanctity 
and rigid observance of all the laws of Mahomed, had a 
fair daughter who sometimes indulged, in the solitude of 
the harem, in softer dreams than those of her austere 
father. Unfortunately for the stately priest, a guard- 
house, tenanted by a dozen armed men, under the 
command of an officer whose personal merits exceeded 
his years, was established pot a hundred yards from his 
house ; and, as the youthful commander paced slowly to 
and fro the street to dispel his ennui, itso chanced that 
he generally terminated his walk beneath the windows of 
the emir’s harem. 

The first time that the pretty Yasumit Hanoum peep- 
ed through her lattice at the handsome soldier, the blood 
rushed to her brow, and her heart beat quick, though she 
knew not wherefore. The young beauty led a lonely 
life—for she was motherless, and her father was a stern 
man, who had no sympathy with womanly tastes; and, 
satisfied with providing for her daily necessities, never 
troubled himself further. It was by no means extraor- 
dinary, therefore, that she amused her idleness with 
watching the motions of the stranger—nor that, by dint 
of observing him, she ere long discovered that he was 
rapidly becoming an object of interest to her heart. 

Then followed all the manceuvres of an Eastern beauty, 
who has no means of communication with the other 
sex, save those which her woman-wit enables her to in- 
vent. A shower of lavender buds, flung from the nar- 
row opening of the lattice upon his head, first attracted 
the attention of the gallant Moslem to the emir’s harem; 
nor was it diminished by a glimpse of one of the whitest 
little hands in the world, which, ere it closed the aper- 


* Fate. 
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ture, waved a graceful salutation that could be meant only 
for himself. 

But the youth knew that he was playing a dangerous 
game, and he consequently moved away without making 
any answering gesture; and resolved to stroll in the 
other direction rather than encourage the advances which 
had been made to him. Once or twice, he accordingly 
walked as far as the slipper-stall of a Jew merchant; but 
this uninteresting individual squinted hideously, and 
smoked tobacco of so odious a quality that it half suffo- 
cated the more fastidious Osmanli. Of course there was 
no persevering in such an encounter, and he was con- 
sequently compelled to resume bis original line of march; 
being the more readily induced to do so by importunate 
memories of the Jittle white hand which had showered 
down upon him the sweet-scented lavender buds—al- 
though he did not suffer himself to suspect that such was 
the case: and lest he should be addressed from the dan- 
gerous lattice, and thus become more deeply involved in 
the adventure, he amused himself by singing one of Sul- 
tan Mahmoud’s ballads in his best style. 

But, unfortunately for the success of this landable in- 
tention, the imperial poet has written none but love dit- 
ties; and the young soldier chanced inadvertently to fix 
upon one in which an anxious suitor calls upon his mis- 
tress to reveal to him the beauty that he has hitherto 
beheld only in his dreams—he invokes the moon from 
behind the clouds that veil it—the hidden leaf from the 
heart of the rose where it is folded; and loses himself in 
hyperbole on the subject of the concealed loveliness on 
which he longs to look. 

No wonder that the imprisoned Yasumi Hanoum list- 
ened until she believed that the prophet’s paradise was 
opening about her: no wonder that on the morrow a lock 
of hair as black as midnight fell at the feet of the min- 
strel, as he paced his accustomed beat ; and still less won- 
der that the white hand and the dark tress began to 
trouble the dreams of the gallant Moslem, and to bewil- 
der his imagination, 

He was smoking his evening chibouk, seated on a low 
wicker stool at the door of the guard-room, when, chanc- 
ing to look up, he perceived a female rapidly approaching 
from the direction of the emir’s house, There was no- 
thing remarkable in such a circumstance—for the street 
was a great thoroughfare, and many women had traversed 
it during the day—and yet his attention was irresistibly 
attracted to the stranger; and, as she reached his side, 
their eyes met: “ Shekiur Allah !—Praise be to God! 
I may speak to you at last ;” murmured alow soft voice. 
“ Perhaps I should not tell you that I love you—but who 
can war against fate !” 

The deep dark eyes were averted—the light figure 
moved away. He had looked upon the emir’s daughter! 

Prudence was atan end: and many a midnight hour did 
the young soldier spend beneath the latticed casement of 
the enamoured beauty. At length her adventurous hand 
raised the envious jalousie ; and, as the moonlight fell 
bright upon her, the lover looked upon the fair face which 
was destined never more to be forgotten—and from that 
moment he vowed that death alone should make him re- 
linguish his suit. 

But, alas! what hope could be indulged that a saintly 
emir would bestow his daughter upon a soldier-—upon 
an individual doubly obnoxious both from his profession, 
and from the fact that it had grown to power upon the 
ruin of the janissaries? The youth asked, supplicated, 
and was answered with contempt and loathing. 

But the tears of the fair girl, when she learnt from his 
own lips the failure of his suit, only strengthened him in 
his determination of success; and having confided his 
adventure to a friend who was devoted to his interests, 
he resolved either to compel the consent of the emir, or 
to incur the penalty of exile, rather than exist near the 
woman whom he loved, without a hope that she could 
be his. Accordingly, having summoned half a dozen of 
his men, he informed them that he had a quarrel with 
the emir, which he was determined to decide—and in- 
structed them to loiter about the house of the priest, and 
should they hear any disturbance, to enter as if by acci- 
dent; and, in the event of the emir desiring them to 
seize their officer, and carry him before the seraskier, to 
obey without hesitation. 

This arrangement made, the lover once more intruded 
on the seclusion of the priest, and, with all the eloquence 
inspired by sincere affection, besought him to revoke his 
resolution, and to give him his daughter. But the haugh- 





ty emir only added insult to refusal; and the enrage 
suitor, casting back the injuries which were addressed tg 
him, sprang towards the door that communicated with 
the harem, and vowed that he would force his way, ang | 
carry off his bride despite every priest in Stamboy|, 
The affrighted father shrieking forth sacrilege and mur. 
der, clapped his hands, and a couple of stout slaves en. 
tered, to whom he issued orders to seize the madman, 
and put him forth; but the suitor was young and vigo. 
ous, and be had already beaten down one of his antago. 
nists, when the soldiers, perceiving from the clamour 
that was going on above, that the critical moment had 
arrived, rushed up stairs, and demanded the occasion of 
the outcry, 

The emir, breathless with terror, and trembling with 
rage, only pointed to the lover, as he exclaimed, “To 
the seraskier! To the seraskier! Jnshallah! I will 
have justice !”’ 

He was instantly obeyed. ‘The soldiers surroanded 
their commander, and hurried him off, followed by the 
panting priest ; and in ten minutes more the whole party 
stood before the seraskier. 

The fateful moment had arrived, and the heart of the 
young man beat high with a thousand conflicting feelings 
as the emir told his tale, and implored vengeance on the 
miscreant who had dared to beard him beneath his own 
roof, and to attempt a violation of his harem; but he 
was reassured by the tone of the pasha, as he turned to- 
wards him, when the angry father had ceased speaking, 
and bade him explain his motives for such unheard-of 
violence. 

“Noble pasha,” said the lover, “ may your Gays be 

many !—I will hide nothing from you. I love this old 
man’s daughter ; and I have asked her of him for a wife, 
I have won her heart, no matter where nor how; but 
may my hours be numbered if I pollute your ears with 
falsehood. He has spurned me with insult because I am 
a soldier—he has declared the uniform of the glorious 
sultan (may his shadow ever lie long upon the earth !) 
to be the brand of obloquy and disgrace ; and had I not 
loved the girl more than perhaps it is altogether seemly 
for a true believer to love a woman, I should have given 
him back scorn for scorn. But I could not do this with- 
out regret ; and it is through my own agency that I now 
stand before your excellency, to plead my cause, and to 
teach this hoary priest that the soldier of the sultan is 
not to be taunted to his teeth, even by a white-turbaned 
emir. I could not force myself into your presence, no- 
ble pasha, to talk to you of a woman; and thus I played 
the part of a madman in order that I might be dragged 
hither as a culprit, and learn from your own lips whether 
the crescent upon my breast is to make me an outcast 
from society.” 

“ Did he indeed demand your daughter for his wife ?” 
asked the seraskier, as he removed the chibouk from his 
lips, and glanced towards the priest. He was answered 
doggedly in the affirmative. 

“Take heed then, emir,” pursued the pasha, “ this 
looks like disaffection to his highness: (may his end be 
glorious)! See that the girl become the wife of this 
young man ere many days roll over your head, ofthe 
holy turban that you wear shall not protect you. What! 
is it for you, and such as you, to sow divisions among 
the subjects of the most gracious sultan? Look to this 
ere it be too.late.”’ 

And as the baffled emir turned away, the serarkier 
bade one of his officers take steps to secure to the vic- 
torious suitor the rank of captain; and to pay to him 
five thousand piasters from his (the pasha’s) own purse, 
as a marriage present. 

The step was a bold one, for it was the first instance 
in which an emir’s daughter had ever been permitted to 
become the wife of a soldier. A thousand long existing 
prejudices had hitherto rendered such an alliance impos- 
sible; and it was a great stroke of policy to break down 
the strong barrier of habit and fanaticism, and to create 
a bond of union between two jarring and jealous por- 
tions of the population. 

—>— 
CHAPTER L. 

Turkish madhouses—Surveillance of Sultan Mahmoud—Self- 
elected saints—Lunatic establishment of Solimanie—The mad 
father—The apostate—The sultan’s juggler—The slave market 
—Charshee. 

No traveller who can string his nerves to the trial, or 
rather who will not suffer himself to be scared by the * 
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idea of a Turkish madhouse, should fail, while at Con- 
stantinople, to visit the Timerhaze, or lunatic establish- 
ment, dependent on the mosque of Solimanie. He will 
encounter nothing to disgust, and comparatively little to 
distress him; for all is cleanly, quiet, and almost cheer- 
ful. For myself, morbidly sensitive on such occasions, 
I shrank from the task which I was nevertheless resolved 
to achieve, until the eleventh hour, and my only feeling 
when I looked around me, 








« Where laughter is not mirth, nor thought the mind, 
Nor words a language, nor even men mankind,” 


in the madhouse of Solimanie, was one of intense relief, 
on finding that my own diseased fancy had so far outrun 
the reality. 

It is, however, to the universal surveillance of Sultan 
Mahmoud that the unfortunates who tenant the building 
are indebted for the only comforts which they are still 
capable of enjoying; for but a few years ago they were 
unapproachable to the stranger, from the filthy and ne- 
glected state of both*their cells and their'persons. By 
an imperial order, cleanliness and care have been red 
to them; and the calm, and, in many instances, affec- 
tionate manner, in which they conversed with their 
Keepers, was a convincing proof that they were kindly 
treated. The Turks have, moreover, a superstitious re- 
verence for the insane. They believe that the spirit has 
been recalled by its God, and the hallucinated being is 
regarded as almost saintly; a beatification, however, of 
which filth appears to be almost a concomitant part in 
the East ; for whenever you encounter in the streets a 
wild-looking wretch, half dervish and half mendicant ; 
so wretchedly filthy that you dare not suffer him to come 
in contact with you as you pass him—with a beard mat- 
ted with dirt, and elf-locks hanging about his shoulders, 
of whiclt the colour is undistinguishable ; ragged, swarm- 
ing with vermin, and apparently half stupified with 
opium; should you, amid your disgust, make any en- 
quiry as to his identity, you are told that he is a saint! 

This extraordinary race of men (for there are num- 
bers of them about the streets of Constantinople) are 
self-elected in their holiness; and take up the trade as 
less ambitious individuals establish themselves in com- 
merce. They affect absence of thought, concentration 
of mind, and, having progressed gradually to a certain 
point, they finish with partial aberration of intellect ; 
and this last may, in truth, be often real, for the years 
of unwashed and uncombed misery to which they con- 
demn themselves are enough to produce madness. Rag- 
ged and wretched as I have described them, these misera- 
ble men are, nevertheless, objects of great veneration to 
the mass of the people ; and the poorest ca/mac, or porter, 
will seldom refuse his para to one of these saintly men- 
dicants. 

The lunatic establishment of Solimanie occupies an 
inner court of the mosque, whose centre is overshadowed 
by several] magnificent plane trees, planted round a spa- 
cious fountain. Three sides of the court are furnished 
withvarches, through which the apartments of the luna- 
tics ‘are entered, while each is ventilated by a couple or 
ue of large grated windows; the number of patients 
in*®ach cell never exceeding that of the windows. The 
most painful object connected with the scene, was the 
heavy chain and:collar of iron worn by each of the lu- 
natics, which kept up a perpetual clanking as the un- 
fortunate moved in his restlessness from place to place 
within his narrow limits. The bedding was cleanly, 
comfortable, and profuse ; and many of the tenants of the 
cells were eating melons, or smoking their chibouks, as 
tranquilly and as methodically as though they had been 
under a very different roof. 

Among the whole number there was not one furiously 
mad, as is so frequently the case in Europe; and I was 
assured that such patients were extremely rare. Melan- 
choly appeared to be the prevailng symptom of the dis- 
ease among these hallucinated Osmanlis ; a deep, but by 

? means sullen melancholy ; for very few of them re- 
‘sed to reply to an expression of interest or commisera- 
4; and the feeling of social courtesy, so strong among 
‘b-Turks, had in no one instance been destroyed, even 

Y +e total aberration of intellect which had prostrated 

€ver}other bond of union between them and their fel- 
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T hye mentioned élsewhere the surpassing love of 
the Tuirg for their children; and I never saw a more 
beautiful illustration of parental affection than was ex- 








. | hibited by the first unfoftanate before whose cell we | 


paused. Several Greek ladies accompanied us; and the 
madman, whose head was pillowed upon his knees as 
we approached him, turned his dim stony eyes upon 
each with a cold unconsciousness that was thrilling, until 
he met the soft, tearful gaze of a pale, delicate girl who 
was leaning upon my arm. When he caught sight of 
her he started from his recumbent posture, and almost 
shrieked out his gladness as he exclaimed—* My child! 
my child ! they told me that you had abandoned me, but 
I let them say on without a murmur, for I knew that you 
only tarried; and you are come at last—why do you 
weep? I see you, andI am happy. I have not been 
alone—look here—” and he trust his hand into his breast, 
and drew forth a dove which was nestling there; “I 
have held this upon my heart, and, as I slept, I dreamt 
that it was you.” 

After a moment’s silence he resumed: “I would 
give you this trembling bird, for you are my child, and I 
love you ; but it will not abandon me, 
my playfellow, my child, when you are away. It will 
not leave me, though I am mad—And yet, why do they 
tell you that Tam mad? It is not so—doI not know 
you? AmI not your father? Is it because I am sor- 
rowful that they have told you this?” And again the 
pale face was bowed down; and one heavy sob which 
seemed to rise from the very depths of a crushed spirit 
terminated the sentence. We hurried on—it was pro- 
fanation to make a spectacle of such an agony—mindless 
though it was. 

Nor was the next individual with whom we came in 
contact less painfully interesting. Strikingly handsome, 
and not above five and thirty, he had already passed four 
miserable years in the madhouse of Solimanie. An Ar- 
menian by birth, and a catholic by faith, he had been in- 
duced to embrace Mahomedanism, but he had paid with 
his reason the price of his apostacy ; and this one memo- 
ry haunted him in his wretched lunacy. As we paused 
before the grating of his cell, he bowed his head upon 
his breast, and murmured out: “ In Womine Patri, et 
Filius, et Spiritus Sanctus, Amen.” 

His look was fastened upon my father, and some faint 
and long-effaced image seemed to rise before him, for he 
smiled sadly, and extended towards him his white and 
wasted hand; nor covld any other of the party succeed 
in diverting his attention. T'wice, thrice, the same words 
were uttered, and always in an accent of the most thrill- 
ing anguish. Surely his sin will be expiated on earth, 
and forgiven at the last day ! 

Some were merry, and exhausted themselves in song 
and jest; and some, with a latent leaven of worldliness, 


asked alms, and laughed out their soulless joy as the | 
coins which we flung to them rang on the stone-work of | 


the window. The juggler of Sultan Selim—he who had 


taught the great ones of the land to believe him gifted | 


with a power more than human—he who had raised the 


laughter of amusement and the exclamation of wonder | 


—whose very presence had awakened mirth and merri- 
ment—he, too, was here—caged and chained—the mad 
ptisoner of three and thirty weary years !—the palest, 
the saddest, and the most silent of the whole miscrable 
company. His beard fell to his girdle—his matted locks 
half concealed his haggard countenance—his hands were 
clasped upon his breast—and he did not turn his head 
as we approached him. 

From the madhouse we proceeded to the slave-market ; 
a square court, three of whose sides are built round with 
low stone rvoms, or cells, beyond which projects a wooden 
peristyle. There is always a painful association con- 
nected with the idea of slavery, and an insurmountable 


disgust excited by the spectacle of money given in ex- | 


change fur human beings; but, beyond this (and as- 
suredly this is enough)! there is nothing either to distress 
or to disgust in the slave-market of Constantinople. No 
wanton cruelty, no idle insult is permitted: the slaves, 
in many instances, select their own purchaser from among 


the bidders; and they know that when once received | 


into a Turkish family they become members of it in 
every sense of the word, and are almost universally sure 
to rise in the world if they conduct themselves worthily. 
The negroes only remain in the open court, where they 
are squatted in groups, until] summoned to show them- 
selves to a purchaser; while the Circassians and Geor- 
giant, generally brought there by their parents at their 
own request, occupy the closed apartments, in order that 
they may not be exposed to the gaze of the idlers who 


It is my friend, | 


throng the court. The utmost order, decency, and quiet 
prevail ; and a military guard is stationed at the entrance 
to enforce them, should the necessity for interference 
occur, which is, however, very rarely the case. 

I expected to have had much to write on the subject of 
the slave-market, but I left it only with an increased con- 
viction of the great moral beauty of the Turkish charac- 
ter. I am aware that this declaration will startle many 
of my readers; but I make it from a principle of justice. 
I knew that the establishment existed—I never thought 
of it without a shudder, nor shall I ever remember it 
without a pang; but I am, nevertheless, compelled to 
declare that I did not witness there any of the horrors 
for which I had prepared myself, The Turks never 
make either a sport or a jest of human suffering or hu- 
man degradation. Not a word, not a glance escaped 
them, calculated to wound the wretched beings who were 
crouching on the ground under the hot sunshine—they 
made their odious bargain seriously and quietly, and left 
the market, followed by the slaves whom they had pur- 
chased, without one act of wanton cruelty, or unneces- 
sary interference. 

I felt glad when, escaping from this painful scene, bit- 
| ter and revolting even under the most favourable aspect, 
| we found ourselves in the charshee, surrounded by all 
| the glittering temptations of the East, and deep in the 
| mysteries of tissues and trinkets. The morning had 
| been a trying one, and I rejoiced to be enabled to divert 
| my thoughts from the scenes through which we had 

passed. A thousand brilliant baubles were spread out 
| before us—a thousand harangues replete with hyperbole 
| were exhausted on us—all was bustle and excitement ; 
| and I forgot for a while the weeping father and the spirit- 
stricken apostate of Solimanie. 
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CHAPTER LI. 


The Castle of Europe—The ‘traitor’s gate—The officer of the 
I 


guard—Military scruples—The state prison—The tower of blood 
—The Janissaries’ Tower—Cachots Forces—Guard-room—The 
bowstring—Frightful death—The signal gun—The grand ar- 


moury—Flourishing state of the establishment—A dialogue— 
The barracks of the impérial guard—The Persian kiosk—Courts 





| and cloisters—The kitchen—The regimental school—A coming 
| storm—The tempest—Dangerous passage—Turkish terror— 
Kind-hearted caiquejhe—Fortunate escape. 


Having obtained an order of admission from one of 
the ministers, my father and myself started early one 
morning to visit the fortress of Mahomed, commonly 
| called by the Franks the Castle of Europe. 
| I have already stated elsewhere that this was the first 
pied-a-terre of the prophet on the European coast ; and 
that the entire pile, forming the characters of his name, 
was erected in six days. ‘The strength of the fortress is 
much greater than its peculiar construction would lead 
you to believe when seen from the sea; and it is alto- 
gether an object of extreme interest. 

When our caique touched the landing-place opposite 
| thetraitor’s gate, our dragoman landed to obtain the 
authority of the officer on guard, who was sitting on his 
Jow wicker stool at thesddor of the guard-house, which 
| is built upon the shore of the Bosphorus at the foot of 
the exterior wall of the fortress; and his surprise on 
| ascertaining our errand was so great that he scarcely 
| removed the chibouk from his lips, as he declared the 
| impossibility of his admitting us into a stronghold, within 
which no Frank had hitherto set his foot—the first Euro- 
pean fortress of the prophet—the prison of the janis- 
saries—the I know not what else he might have 
added, for, in the midst of his harangue, he suddenly 
remembered that one of the two applicants for admission 
on the present occasion was not only a Frank, but worse 
still, a woman; and he was just beginning to reason 
| upon the fact, when our dragoman stepped in with the 
| announcement of our order. 

His scruples were silenced at once, and he immediately 
| very civilly sent a corporal and a soldier of the garrison 
to point out to us the different localities; and two most 
| intelligent men they proved to be, who, having been two 

years on the castle guard, were perfectly competent to 
do the melanchély honours of the place. 

The traitor’s gate is the only seaward entrance to the 
fortress ; and, when we ‘had stooped to pass its low, wide 
arch, we found ourselves in a large court, haying on our 
right hand one of the four principal towers; and pre- 
cisely that which has hitherto served as a state prison 
for persons of distinction. 
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In the lower cell of this tower, which ‘contains seve- 
ral tanges of dungeons, (none of them, however, sub- 
tefranean,) is a stone tunnel, descending deep into the 
sea; and beside its mouth is placed a block of marble, 
against which the victim knelt to receive the fatal stroke, 
when the severed head, and the gory stream that accom- 
panied it, fell into the tunnel, and were carried by the 
current far beyond the walls of the fortress; the body, 
thus rendered irrecognisable, being afterwards thrown 
into the channel. A deep ditch passes near the en- 
trance of this tower, which opens into an inner court ; 
and, as we ascended a steep acclivity, and passed beside 
a ruined mosque, we traced the moat to the foundation 
of a second and lower tower, square in form, and castel- 
Jated on the summit; distinguished by the fearful appel- 
lation of the “Tower of Blood!” The ditch opens 
immediately beneath a low archway, excavated in the 
foundation of the tower; and its use is similar to that 
of the tunnel in the lower prison, being intended to 
convey away to the sea all, save the bodies of the crimi- 
nals executed within its walls, who were invariably the 
agas, or chiefs of the janissaries, whom it would not 
have been safe to have dishonoured in the eyes of that 
formidable body, as it was customary to insult the re- 
mairs of the less distinguished of their comrades. 

In this ditch one of the soldiers informed us that near 
four hundred cases of ammunition had been discovered 
buried beneath the soil, for the private use of the janis- 
saries, in the event of their requiring such an auxiliary 
during any popular commotion; and it was singular 
enough that the deposite was revealed by the very indi- 
vidual who informed us of it, and who pointed out the 
spot where his pickaxe struck against the cover of one 
of the chests, when employed with a fatigue party to 
cleanse the moat from its accumulated filth. , 

Hence we ascended to the Janissaries’ Tower, the 
principal object of our curiosity, ‘uilt on the highest 
point of land within the walls, even from the base of 
this tower you command one of the noblest views in 
the world; having on one hand the whole stretch of the 
channel, to the opening of thepSea of Marmora; and 
on the other, the»entrance to the Black Seag the most 
sublime coup-d’ceil in the Bosphorus. 

Here two additional attendants with lights were added 
to the party, and having first visited a recess, or cell, in 
the masonry of the tower, which we entered by a low, 
narrew archway that had been lately discovered, we 
stood within the secret magazine of the janissaries, where 
they had built in upwards of six hundred cases of 
powder; and we then commenced our survey of the 
dungeons. 

Throughout the whole tower, which is of great 
height, and contains seven ranges of cells, all of them 
tolerably lofty, there were but two cachots forces, or 
dark dungeons, every apartment being furnished with a 
narrow grated aperture for the admission of air and 
light, and a small marble cistern for containing water. I 
wished to explore one of the two, but was withheld by 
the soldiers, who assured me that, since the destruction 
of the janissaries, no one had vettured to enter them, and 
that they might be, and probably were, oubliettes, where 
one false step would plunge me headlong to destruction. 

Thus warned, I desisted reluctantly from my purpose, 
and sooth to say, we were Sufficiently surrounded by 
horrors, to be enabled to dispense with one more or less. 
Our next point was the guard-room; an extensive apart- 
ment, with a floor boarded transversely with narrow 
planks, forming a lattice-work, through which the guard 
could both see and hear the prisoner beneath, and roofed 
inthe same manner. Having traced the tower nearly 
to its summit, we descended, and passing opward afew 
paces at its base, we found ourselves in a conpartment 
of the covered way that connects the towers throughout 
the fortress, and which was furnished with large arched 
doorways on either side. Here, within a recess, hung an 
old Roman bow of such strength that no modern arm 
can bend it; and to this, as we were informed, the cord 
was attached used in strangling the condemned janissa- 
ries. I confess that I thrilled Jess at the sight of this in- 
strument of torture, than at the idea of the refinement 
of cruelty, which, in a locality replete with gloom, had 
selected such a spot for the work of death. 

Hither was the victim dragged from his twilight cell. 
Here, where the fresh breeze of heaven came lovingly 
to his forehead, quivering among the broad leaves of the 
wild fig trees, and dancing on the sunlighted waters. 





Hither, where the bright ‘afoot shed over the world a 
light which to him was mockery! What had he to do 
with the fresh breeze and the genial beam? His knee 
was upon the earth, and the cord was about his neck. 
One gaze, one.long, wild, withering gaze, while his exe- 
cutioners were busied with the fatal noose; one sigh, 
the deep concentrated inspiration of despair; a shriek, 
a struggle ; the last grappling of the strong man with 
his murderers, and all was over; the cord was transfer- 
red from the throat to the feet of the victim, and they 
who were lately his comrades and his friends, seized the 
extremity of the fatal rope, and, dragging after them the 
yet quivering body, it was thus hurried ignominiously 
down the rough and steep stone stair which traverses 
the fortress, ere it arrived at the Traitor’s Gate. 

But I will pursue the revolting image no further. As 
the mangled body was hurled into the sea, the long gun 
which occupies an embrasure near the entrance of the 
fortress, was fired to announce to the authorities at Con- 
stantinople, that justice had been done upon the guilty. 

Early morning and noon were the periods usually se- 
lected for these executions ; and few are the individuals 
who have been long resident in Turkey, who can fail to 
remember the dismal report of the solitary gun as it came 
booming over the Bosphorus! 

The few houses built within the walls of the fortress 
are surrounded by cheerful gardens, and are kept in 
tolerable repair. As we left the castle, we were politely 
accosted by the officer on guard, who enquired whether 
we desired to visit the fortress on the opposite coast, 
which was formerly used as a prison for the bostangis, 
or imperial body guard; the order with which we were 
furnished sufficing for both. But I had become so heart- 
sick among the dungeons of the janissaries, that I pre- 
vailed on my father to decline the proposal; and we 
accordingly re-embarked, and proceeded to the grand 
armory at Dolma Batche. 

Here again we were obliged to avail ourselves of our 
order, no female ever having been hitherto admitted 
within the gates of the establishment; but it was merely 
the delay of a moment, and, having passed the entrance, 
we stood within a spacious court forming the centre of 
the quadrangle, surrounded by the entrances of the seve- 
tal workshops, and furnished with an immense marble 
reservoir containing water for the supply of the artificers. 

The greatest activity and order prevails throughout 
the whole establishment. Fifteen hundred men are con- 
stantly employed within the walls; and their wages vary 
from one to two shillings a day, according to the diffi- 
culty of the work, and their ability to execute it credit- 
ably. No distinction either of creed or nation operates 
against the reception of an artificer; Turks, Greeks, Ar- 
menians, Bulgarians, and Jews, are alike eligible, if capable 
of performing their duties; but the most difficult and 
finished branches of the different departments are almost 
universally confined to Armenian workmen, who are the 
best artificers of the East. 

The nominal head of the establishment is a Turk, but 
he does not interfere beyond making a weekly survey to 
ascertain that all is progressing satisfactorily ; while his 
deputy, who is an Armenian, enters into the detail of the 
labour, makes the contracts for timber and metal, pays 
the workmen, and performs every other responsible duty. 
The number of firelocks completed daily, and sent across 
each evening to the armory within the walls of the Serai 
Bournou, was stated to us to average seventy ; but this 
was probably an exaggeration. 

The musket-barrels are at present bored by hand-ma- 
chinery, and between forty and fifty men are constantly 
employed at this labour alone; but a substantial and 
handsome stone edifice is now constructing in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, under the superintendence, and 
according to the design, of an English architect, to which 
this branch of the establishment is to be transferred, and 
where the work is to be done by steam; by which means 
a great ultimate saving will be effected. 

One of the muskets furnished with a spring bayonet 
was shown to us, which, although not equal in finish, and 
more heavy in form than those of Europe, was, never- 
theless, very creditable to an establishment that is yet 
in its infancy. I was much amused by the astonishment 
of a respectable old Turk who was superintendent of the 
finishing department, when he saw me engaged with my 


father in examining this musket. “ What 
a Frank woman find in looking at fi Ph 
the dragoman ; “One of our females would be afraid to 





SS . cs 
touch such a thing. Where does she come from? and 
how came they to let her in here?” The reply of the 
interpreter surprised him still more. 

“Mashallah!” he exclaimed, approaching me with a 
look of comic earnestness. ‘“ Did the pasha send her? 
Why, she is but agirl. How should she know how to 
write books better than our women who never do so 1” 


“ Because your women are shut up”—replied the dra 


goman. 

The Turk nodded assent ; “ ‘True enough, trae enough ; 
they cannot learn of the walls. The Franks see and 
hear, and travel over land and sea ; and that is why they 
know more than we who reimain at home, and’ask no 
questions.” 

I give this little dialogue, because it strikes me as being 
very characteristic. How often have I been reminded 
by the Turkish women that if I had learnt many things 
of which they were ignorant, I had taken a great deal of 
trouble to acquire them, while they had remained com- 
fortably at home without care or fatigue. : 

From the armory we crossed over to the barracks of 
the “imperial guard at Scutari; where my appearance 
created as much astunishment among the troops as 
though I had come to take the command of the garrison; 
and once more I was stopped by the officer on guard; 
but, as Achmet Pasha had prepared the commandant for 
our visit, he was immediately summoned by the drago- 
man, and received us with the greatest politeness. 

This magnifficent barrack is neatly quadrangular, the 
centre of the fourth ‘side being occupied by low work- 
shops, and a noble gateway opening upon an exercise 
ground, at whose extremity on the edge of the rock over- 
hanging the sea stands the Persian kiosk of the suitan, 
Nothing can be conceived more grand than the view 
from this graceful summer pavilion, whenee you com- 
mand the port, the channel, the city of Constantinople, 
Pera, Galata, and every object of interest and beauty in 
the neighbourhood of the capital; the picturesque Serai 
Bournou ; and far, far away, the Sea of Marfora, and 
the dark mountains of Asia. The prevalence of northerly 
winds had prevented any vessels from entering the 
Golden Horn during the three preceding weeks, and a 
little fleet of about thirty merchantmen were lying at 
anchor under the very windows of the kiosk, giving the 
last touch of loveliness to the scene spread out before us. 

The whole interior extent of the barrack is furnished 
with arched cloisters along each story of the building ; 
by which means a sufficient space is ensured for the 
purposes of drill and exercise during inclement weather. 
The cleanliness rooms was beautiful;.and here, as 
elsewhere, we had occasion to remark the extremely order- 
ly conduct of the troops. We were standing in the yard 
of a barrack containing five thousand men, and there was 
not sufficient noise to have annoyed an invalid. The 
barrack was constructed to accommodate fifteen thousand, 
but it is at present garrisoned only by four regiments, 
and a brigade of artillery, whose stabling is situated under 
the lower range of the cloisters. The kitchen is fitted 
up with steam ; and the steam-tables are of white mi, 
with which material the vegetable store is entirely fined. 
Meat and pillauf are furnished daily to the troop in 
ample quantities; and all their clothing is supplied by 
the government, while the sum allowed as pay, for the 
purchase of coffee, fruit, and similar luxuries, is greater 
than that given to Russian soldiers, who are moreover 
obliged to furnish themselves with several of 
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shoemakers contained a hundred and 
who were making shoes of every descr 
coarse slipper of the private, to the neal 
of the pasha. Every member of the impe 
furnished from these workshops, and five 
are instructed in each trade, who relieve one an ip 
the event of duty or sickness. r ; A 
The regimental school was a model of neatness 
order, and the number of pupils very 
the children of the imperial guard being Dhol 
tend it, whatever may be the rank of their fathers, ®®Y 
of the sergeants and corporals were studying 
and on a table im the centre of a second 
apattment, stood a handsome set of Newton's 
the imitative talent of the T have 
and on this occasion we were na 
etched by a corporal of the guard, in as 
pen and ink drawing that I ever saw fi 


clothing. .The workshops were thronged; the 
n the 
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